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THE INCOMING OF THE NEW YEAR. 

The original and spirited allegorical picture below is from the 
pencil of Champney, and executed expressly for the Pictorial as 
the initial engraving of the year 1857. The New Year is repre- 
sented under the figure of a charming young equestrian, who, as 
she bounds from the back of her flying charger through the balloon 
which represents a dial plate, lifts the wrinkled mask of 1856, and 
displays the figures of the New Year. Old Father Time is clown 
to the ring, and wears the “motley” as if he were used to it. By 
his sido hangs the hour-glass. The ring-master is an airy young 
sprite, with a star on his forehead, and may be looked upon as 
Hope. Around the principal design are other emblematic sketch- 
es—a sexton ringing out the old year and ringing in the new, a 
joyous procession welcoming the infant year, a spectral row of 
figures illustrating the departed years, etc. This joyous pieture 
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typifies the gladness with which we enter on a new twelvemonth. 
We part from our old friend with scarcely a regret, or, if the tribute 
of a tear to his memory is shed, it is soon chased by a smile. So 
when a military comrade is carried to his grave, a few beats of the 
muffled drum, a few footfalls to melancholy dirge music, a rattling 
volley—and then off with the crape, and hey for the lively quick- 
step of the returning escort! We do not mourn for the individual 
years as they pass away; it is only when we glance backward at 
the congregated graves of many years that sadness and remorse 
steal over us. The death of the old year and the birth of the new 
coming on us simultaneously, we have no time for sorrow. It is 
with us as with the courtiers of a European monarchy, of which 
the theory is that the king never dies—that the throne is never 
vacant. “The king is dead—long live the king!” is the accus- 
tomed formula of acclamation. As the courtiers rush with inde- 
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cent haste from the bedside of the dying monarch to the chamber 
of his successor, so do we turn from the expiring year to greet the 
new-born heir. Toll, toll mournfully, solemn bell, for the departed ! 
Ring out cheerily, festal bell, for the new born! The sands of 
time for once shall be golden as those of Pactolus, and shall glim- 
mer in the festival lamps we kindle on the hospitable board. In 
all the bravery of our holiday attire, we will fancy that we are 
embarked in a gay gondola, floating along the tranquil canals of a 
fairy city, with gallant cavaliers and dames flaunting,beside us, 
with mask and merriment, while the air reels with the melodious 
thunder of the lofty campanile. For we are children of the age 
of steam—not given to looking backward, but onward, and, we 
trust, upward. In the season for joy, we can be as glad as any; 
and in the spirit of true joyousness, we wish our readers, one and 
all, a happy New Year! 
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[Translated from the for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE SPANISH 
THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


A STORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


> 


CHAPTER L 
THE PROCLAMATION. 

Ir was the market day in Pampeluna; the crowd, which was 
rushing towards the grand square, stopped before a placard affixed 
to the gate of the Gefatura, tho residence of the lord mayor. The 
peasants, removing the baskets of vegetables and fruits, or the bar- 
rels of oil and butter which they carried upon their shoulders, con- 
templated the bill with deep attention. The number of people 
becarge so great that they spread across the square to the very door 
of a shop belonging to Gongarello the barber, and pressing against 
his very window, so darkened his room that he was obliged to 
desist from shaving his cx°tomers till the crowd should move. 

Aben-Abou, known in ;nat quarter under the name of Gonga- 
rello, was a small, dark man, of a joyous and bantering disposi- 
tion, like nearly all his brothers in trade, but more industrious and 
intelligent, like his countrymen, the Moors. His activity contrasted 
singularly with the gravity of his neighbors of pure Spanish blood, 
old Christians and descendants of Pela. Scarcely a barber in 
Pampeluna but had more practice than he, for nearly every month 
he was regularly denounced to the Inquisition by some of his 
neighbors for the crime of sedition, impiety or sorcery. 

Gongarello, making his way with difficulty through the crowd 
which obstructed his doorway, approached the placard, and in a 
loud voice, began to read what was printed in large, black letters : 

“Faithful citizens of Pampeluna! our well-beloved lord, Philip 
ILL., king of Spain and the Indies, wishes, on his accession to the 
throne, to visit the lower provinces and good cities of Saragossa 
and of Pampeluna; he will make, by torchlight, this evening, his 
entry within its walls. We charge the lord mayor, magistrates, 
alguazils and familiars of the Inquisition to prepare in each quarter 


a passage for the royal cortege. Signed, the governor, 
“Count pe Lemos.” 


And lower down was printed : 


“ The coach of her majesty and that of his exccllence, the Count 
de Lerma, preceded by a regiment of infantry and followed by a 
regiment of guards, will enter the gate of Charles V., and will 
pass along Taconnera Street to the palace of the viceroy, where her 
majesty will alight. On the route of the procession, all windows 
must be illuminated, ornamented with flowers, or bear the arms of 
Spain and those of the Count de Lerma, first minister. It is not 
necessary to enjoin fidelity upon the loyal population of Pampe- 
luna to cause them to show these marks of the enthusiasm and 
submission which they bear in their hearts for their well-beloved 
sovereign. All offenders will be reported to the Inquisition by us. 

“Josue Catzapo, Corregidor.” 


Hardly had Gongarello finished the reading, when the corregidor 
appeared upon the balcony of his palace, and raising his plumed 
hat, exclaimed: “‘ Viva Philip III.! viva el Count de Lerma, his 
glorious minister !” 

Like a faithful echo, the multitude repeated the same cry; some 
murmurs proceeded from a group under the balcony. A large, 
lean man with a gray moustache, which gave him the air of an old 
Spanish soldier, and who was Gines Peres, host of tho “Golden 
Sun,” coughed discontentedly, and said, aloud : 

“Let us receive at Pampeluna our new king, the court, and 
above all, the Count de Lerma, whose suite, I have heard, is more 
numerous than that of her majesty; I wish him well. The count 
does not mind expense; his men hold to being well kept; they 
should dine at the Golden Sun.” 

“And have some holiday dresses made,” added Truxillo, the 
rich tailor. 

“ But,” continued Gines Peres, raisihg his voice, “for what good 
are these two regiments which they announce—that of guards and 
of infantry ?” 

“That of infantry !” exclaimed Truxillo, turning pale. 

“Yes,” replied the innkeeper ; “also a crowd of unnecessary peo- 
ple who always appear in a city with the troops, without thinking 
that these soldiers will all’be lodged and fed by the citizens.” 

“It is true—it is true!” exclaimed many merchants. 

“And those who have the misfortune to have fine houses,” con- 
tinued the host, “large shops or spacious hotels, will be over- 
whelmed with billets of lodgment.” 

“Tt is very necessary,” said the barber, “that our lord and mas- 
ter, the new king, have around him soldiers to guard him.” 

“ No—it is not necessary!” cried a man with large shoulders, 
thick, red beard and ferocious eye,—‘no—it is not necessary! 
The law and our rights oppose it.” 

“ He is right!” cried the innkeeper. 

“ Very right!” louder cried the tailor. 

The voices in the crowd were hushed, and all listened with deep 
attention to the orator, who pursued with vehemence : 

“When the deceased king, Philip I1., under the pretext of pur- 
suing Antonio Peres, came armed, and destroyed the charters of 
Arragon, he only regretted that he could not destroy the charters 
of Navarre also, and that which Philip IL. did not dare to do, his 
son and successor will attempt; but you will not suffer it if you 
are true citizens, true people of Navarre.” 

“We are all true!” cried the tavern-keeper. 

“AIL!” shouted the tailor. 

“ All!” repeated the crowd, which, without fally comprehending 
what was going on, began to be agitated and sway about. 


“What say our charters? That the city shall be governed and 
guarded by its citizens, and no stranger shall enter there. That is 
the text.” 

“That is true!”’ cried the host, who had never read it. 

“That is true!” confidentially repeated the tailor. 

“But,” hazarded the barber, in a low voice, “the soldiers of the 
king are not strangers.” 

“They are Castilians,” replied the orator, with scorn; “and 
what is there common between the kingdom of Castile and Na- 
varre? We are not like the rest of Spain; we have never been 
conquered ; we gave ourselves on condition that Navarre should 
preserve the old charters which she possessed.” 

“That is trae—that is true!” was the ery on all sides. 

“And stronger, more brave than our neighbors, the citizens of 
Arragon, we will take the motto which they did not know how to 
defend, and we will say: ‘The king will enter our gates without 
any other guard than the citizens of Pampeluna.’” 

It was not unintentionally that the speaker made this allusion to 
the ancient formula of Arragon; there had always been a rivalry 
for privileges between Arragon and Navarro, and the enthusiastic 
shout of “Long life to Captain Josef Baptista!” showed that his 
words went home. 

Hearing the noise in the street, the Corregidor Josue Calzador 
again appeared on his balcony, more satisfied and startled by the 
silence which followed his appearance and permitted him to show 
his zeal, and above all, to harangue the people. The honorable 
lord mayor loved to speak, but he was cruelly disappointed, for he 
had hardly collected the whole strength of his lungs to ery, “ Faith- 
ful people of Navarre!” than his voice was drowned in cries of, 
“ Down with the corregidor !” 

“ Long life to the king! long life to his glorious minister !’”’ cried 
the corregidor, raising his voice to the highest pitch. 

“ Down with the Count de Lerma! down with the minister!” 

“That is what I mean to say, my dear citizens. Hear me; my 
sole motto is—live our glorious monarch !” 

“Down with the king, if he curtails our liberties !’’ 

“That is what I say, my countrymen. Deign to hear me— 
Hurrah for our liberties !” 

The multitude interrupted him tumultuously ; many reproached 
him, and the people, excited by Gines Peres and Truxillo, had 
already torn the great proclamation from the gate and trampled it 
under foot. The rage of the population did not stop here, for the 
people, stooping to their baskets of vegetables and fruits, provided 
themselves with projectiles which, directed by a steady eye and 
strong arm, proved anything but harmless. The poor coregidor 
stood exposed to the full fury of the assault, and he was about 
retreating from the field of battle, when Captain Josef Baptista, 
with the agility of a sailor, seizing one of the iron supports of 
the balcony, swung himself up beside the frightened magistrate, 
and clasping him in his powerful arms, was about to throw him 
into the street, when Josue Calzado made one more attempt for his 
life, and exclaimed, as the powerful captain raised him in his arms : 

“You will not listen to mc—I am for you! Inhabitants of 
Pampeluna, I think like you. Live our charters !” 

“ Long live the corregidor !”’ cried the people, with one voice. 

“Yes, yes—he shall die to defend our charters,” added the cap- 
tain, and he squeezed his victim so tightly that Josue ran eminent 
danger of being suffocated, and could only extend his hands as if 
taking an oath. 

The people, always changeable, repeated with admiration, “ Long 
live our worthy magistrate, Josue Calzado !” 

“ He will conduct us himself to the governor,” continued the 
captain, ‘‘and will be spokesman for us himself. It is himself who 
proposes it to you.” 

At these words, the popular enthusiasm knew no bounds. The 
corregidor, led into the street by Josef Baptista, was overwhelmed 
by the redoubled vivats of the delirious multitude. Before he 
could open his lips, he was pressed, surrounded, and raised upon 
a thousand arms and carried off in triumph, his forehead still 
soiled by the traces of the last projectiles, crowned by a wreath of 
oak. The popular cortege, conducted by Gines Peres, the master 
of the Golden Sun, and Truxillo the tailor, marched to the palace 
of the governor, traversing Taconncra Street, already begun to be 
decorated with flowers, ribbons, or banners ornamented with the 
arms of Spain, waving at each crossing, to salute the royal 
entrance of Philip III. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TWO CHILDREN. 


Wu e these events were taking place in the centre of the city, 
a little child of ten or twelve years perhaps—I say perhaps, for no 
one, not even himself, could tell his age,—was wandcring in the 
street Saint Pacome, a little, dirty, crooked path. His face was 
very much emaciated, and bore marks of fever, and his ragged 
clothes attested to his great povertyand misery. The expression 
of his face was sweet and gentle, and his large black eye denoted 
intelligence. He walked, or rather dragged himself along, and his 
greatest illness now, of which he was dying, was hunger. He 
passed slowly and wearily through several streets, which, to his 
great astonishment, he found entirely deserted, for at the first news 
of the revolt, the people had run to the public square. The poor 
child put out his hand to a counsellor who came along, not daring 
to speak ; but the man did not look at him, but passed on his way. 
An instant after, a nobleman appeared, walking slowly and envel- 
oped in his mantle. ‘The poor child ventured timidly to raise his 
ragged hat and galute him; but he received for alms only a return 
of the salute. The young beggar sank with weakness, supporting 
himself against a gate, and he heard the voice of a woman, which 
raised his hopes. 


“Pablo—Pablo,” cried the mother, “come here; your soup 
awaits you.” 

At these words, the orphan knocked loudly at the gate, as if it 
had been himself who was called. But the mother was too busily 
occupied with her child to heed the stranger at her gate. 

“Alas !” exclaimed he, “I have no mother to call me; I have 
no repast awaiting me,” And wearily he continued to follow tho 
beautiful street which conducted him to the borders of the Argu, 
hoping nothing more from men, without doubt, for his eyes were 
turned towards heaven. Just then, the sun broke through the 
clouds, and the child leaned against the wall, while a melancholy 
smile lit up his face as if he recognized in the sun his only friend. 
Then his eyes, more accustomed to the dim light of narrow, 
crooked streets, drooped, and as they did so, fell upon some pieces 
of melon lying in the street. Almost famished, he stooped and 
picked up the pieces, and was carrying them quickly to his mouth, 
when he saw a child, nearly his own age, a kind of Bohemian, 
equally ragged with himself, who came towards him singing. 

“You must be very happy and gay to sing,” said he, to the 
child. 

“T sing because I am hungry and have nothing to eat.” 

In an instant, without uttering a word, he generously handed his 
companion the picces of melon he had picked up. The Bohemian 
regarded him with astonishment, and exclaimed : 

“What! have you no other dinner but that?” 

“Very happy am I to have found it; let us cat.” 

And the two friends seated themselves on the curb-stone and 
commenced their repast. The dining saloon was vast and grand. 
It was a deserted street, resembling nearly all the other streets in 
Pampeluna ; it was straight, graced by a fountain of running wa- 
ter, which offered a cool drink. In front of them was an elegant 
mansion, upon the door of which they read, “ ‘Truxillo, master- 
tailor.” Behind them was the fine hotel called the “ Golden Sun,” 
whose windows opened nearly above them. Their repast was soon 
finished, and the Bohemian asked his friend’s name. 

« Juan—that is what I was called by the monks, with whom I 
was. And you—what are you called ?” 

“Pedralvi. Your parents ?” 

“T have none.” 

“Nor I. Have you ever known your father or mother ?” 

“J never knew my father. My mother,” said Juan, trying to 
recall his remembrances, “ was @ great lady. There came with her 
great lords and ladies in rich dresses, and plumes in their hats ; 
she had splendid rooms with tapestry. I sce still a splendid mir- 
ror with which I played; it was beautifully ornamented, and had 
a drawer always filled with sugar-plums and candies. That is all 
I remember of the care and tenderness of my mother, and then, 
one morning, I went to the gate of a great building they call a 
convent, where they kept me—I -cannot tell how long; then they 
sent me away, saying: ‘Seek thy own living, idle one!’ I was 
hungry, I was poor, and then I was ill. Every one said to me: 
‘Go; you have the fever; we shall catch it.’” 


Pedralvi held his hand tightly while Juan spoke. 

“ And, finally,” continued he, “I have nothing; I know not 
where to go. What is your history ?” 

“Mine ?” said Pedralvi. ‘‘I remember my mother only; I see 
her still; she was large and strong, and carried me on her back. 
One day we came to Grenada ; we descended the mountains, which 
they call the Alpujarras. I forget how it was donc, but some 
men in black cassocks surrounded us, and separated my mother 
from me in spite of her cries and mine. They threw cold water 
on my face, and said some barbarous words which I did not under- 
stand, and my mother cried out: ‘ He is not a Christian; he never 
shall be, nor myself, either ;’ and she tried to wipe what she called 
a stain off my forehead, and they killed her.” 

“ Killed her!” cried Juan, in affright. 

“ Yes—while they called her a heretic accursed.” 

“ A heretic!’ repeated the child; “ what is that, I wonder ?”’ 

“T don’t know. My blood grew cold; I saw her, and she said 
to me: ‘Pedralvi, my son, remember me always.’ Then she sud- 
denly became pale ; her limbs grew stiff, and she ceased to speak. 
What followed I do not know. I only know that in a wood I met 
some Bohemians, who took me with them. Then one day they 
were attacked by the men in black whom they called alguazils. 
Each mother fled with her child; I, who had no mother, was left 
on the great road. Since then I walked ahead, I sang and I 
begged. That is my story.” 

The two orphans seized hold of each other’s hands, exclaiming : 
“ My brother !” 

“QOur dinner is finished,” said Pedralvi, “but I am still very 
hungry.” 

“So am I,” sadly replied Juan ; “‘ but I will hope to get another 
course,” he added, cheerfully, while his eager, hungry eyes roamed 
round in search of another stray bit of food. 

“Stop, children,” said a sweet voice; and at one of the win- 
dows of the Golden San, appeared a young girl in Moorish dress. 
It was Juniata, a young servant of the hotel. She threw out to 
them a large piece of white bread, and the remains of a breakfast 
left by two students of Saragossa. Never had royal banquet, 
never minister’s dinner been partaken of with greater joy. The 
children sat joyously, forgetting their former want and poverty and 
all ills, but not the calls of gratitude, for, from time to time, they 
turned with grateful eyes, to the window where the little servant 
still stood. This latghing picture was interrupted by a cry from 
Juniata. The cry was caused by the sudden appearance of Gines 
Peres, who sprang forward and caught Juan by the ear, while 
Pedralvi, throwing the remains of the food into a basket he carried 
on his back, managed to escape, after whispering to Juan; “ This 
evening, behind the church of Saint Pacome.” 

Juan would willingly have followed his more fortunate compan- 
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ion, but one of his ears was held tightly by the innkeeper, who 
was denouncing Juniata as a little thief and witch, and he also 
thought, generously, that even if he could escape, he ought to stay 
to defend his young benefactress. Juan pleaded earnestly for the 
young girl. Suddenly Gines said he would pardon Juniata and 
Juan, and even give him twenty maravedis, equal to about five 
cents, upon one condition. 

“And what is that ?” asked Juan, his large eyes wide open with 
astonishment. 

“T will give it to you this evening, if you will promise to ery all 
the time from now till then, in the streets of Pampeluna, Vivent 
nos fueros! Live our charters !” 

“ That is not difficult,” said the child, “if I shall really have the 
money.” 

“Yes—I will pay you here, this evening; I swear it, little fel- 
low,” he added, almost kindly, as he saw the doubt springing up 
in the large, earnest eyes,—“ I swear it by the Nuestra Dama dol 
Pilar ;” and he released the child’s ear, who, after thanking him, 
set off gaily, crying at the top of his young strong lungs: “ Vivent 
nos fueros |”” 


CHAPTER IHL 
THE TRIUMPH. 


Iy an old rich mansion of Pampeluna, whose windows opened 
upon the street Taconnera, in a Gothic chair was seated an old 
man, a warrior, and by his side stood a young man waiting respect- 
fully for the old man to speak. The old man was Don Juan 
d’Aguilar, an old soldier and courtier of the reign of Philip IL., 
father of the new king. The young man waited sometime for him 
to speak, but as he continued silent, ho hazarded a remark : 

“May I go to Ireland with you, my uncle ?” 

“No,” replied the old soldier. 

“And why not ?” asked the young man. 

“You have not yet won your first arms, Fernand ; I would wish 
to see you begin by a victory, and we shall be beaten.” 

“ What do you say, you Don Juan d’Aguilar? when the king 
has given you six thousand men from his best troops to embark for 
Ireland,—when he wishes to signalize the first year of his reign 
by a glorious enterprise !” 

“T will go—I will go; but we shall never succeed. It is useless. 
In the place of attacking free Elizabeth, exciting troubles and stir- 
ring up revolts, I will not say what ought to be done. But they 
scorn our counsels; will not listen to us, the old soldiers who 
know how to make war, and who have served under Don Juan of 
Austria. Spain was great and glorious then.” 

* “And now, uncle,” said the young man, proudly, “she has not 
degenerated.” 

“Yes,” cried the old man, regarding him with satisfaction, “she 
has still arms and swords to defend her; but the empire of Charles 
V. is finished; our power is gone; her decline has commenced, 
and it will not stop.” 

“A new reign will bring back its splendors.” 

“A new reign!’ murmured the old man. He heaved a deep 
sigh, and continued, in a low voice: “I stood by the death-bed of 
Philip II., and that king, who heard the news of a victory without 
his face expressing the least joy, that prince saw one of his fleets 
destroyed without a regret. I saw him weep—yes, weep, before 
me, his old servitor, for the future government of Spain. ‘God,’ 
said he, ‘who has given me so many states, has not given me a 
son capable of governing it.’”’ 

“What does that matter, if he has a good minister ?’”” 

Theo old man made an impatient gesture. 

“The Count de Lerma a good minister! Where has he learned 
how to be a good minister? Is it in the chamber of the infant 
king, under the orders of the Marquise de Vaglio? During Phil- 
ip’s infancy, he made himself such a favorite that he has been 
appointed prime minister; no—the Count de Lerma has not be- 
come his minister, but absolute sovereign of Spain. Yes—it is 
true that the signature of the Count de Lerma is of as much value 
as that of the king himself—he, the descendant of Philip II. and 
Charles V. A king of Spain ascends the throne and abdicates 
the empire! I know this favorite detests me.” 

“ How is that, my uncle? Does he not give you the command 
of the glorious expedition to Ireland ?” ‘ 

“Yes—he loves me better in Ireland than in Pampeluna. Pam- 
peluna seems to him too near Madrid and the court. He wishes 
to send me as far away as possible. Martin Padilla, who com- 
mands the fleet, is my enemy; Occampo, who is given to me for 
lieutenant, is my enemy—” 

“More reason, dear uncle, why I should go with you. You will 
let me go?” asked the young man, eagerly. 

“No. If you go, who will defend my memory? Who will 
protect Carmina, my daughter, when I leave her an orphan? She 
has no rightful protector but her aunt, my sister, the Countess 
d’ Altamira, and I have little confidence in her. You know, Fer- 
nand, the plans I have in relation to both of you. You will not 
desert her—you promise me ?”’ 

“Yes, uncle,—I promise you,” exclaimed the young man, 
taking the old man’s hand. 

“And then,” added the old man, wiping a tear away, “when 
you are old enough, you will enter the council, for you have a right 
to be there, for you are Fernand, Baron d’Albayda, first baron of 
the kingdom of Valencia; forget then all I have said to-day. 
Defend then our feeble monarch against his favorite and himself; 
always respect his authority; whatever he may do, he is your lord 
and father.” 

While he was speaking, a distant but prolonged murmur was 
heard. The noise increased slowly, and finally the cries of “Jus- 
tice! justice! Death to the Count de Lerma!” were heard. 


“Already !” exclaimed Don d’Aguilar ; and turning to Fernand, 
he desired him to seek his daughter Carmina. 

Fernand turned to obey, but at that moment the door opened, 
and a man entered quickly, whose rich clothes were disordered and 
soiled. His haughty face showed at the same time fear and rage, 
and he sought to hide his emotion by smiling. 

“The Count de Lemos! the governor of Pampeluna!” exclaimed 
Don d’Aguilar and his nephew. 

The Count de Lemos was brother-in-law to the Count de Lerma, 
and viccroy of Navarre. 

“Yes—it is I, my dear friend,” he exclaimed, laughingly. 
“They surrounded my carriage in the middle of the street, and 
assailed it with stoncs. I was obliged to alight, and they followed 
mo even to your very gates.” 

“Of whom do you speak ?” coldly asked d’ Aguilar. 

“Have you not heard what has passed 1” 

“T have heard nothing.” 

“ Nothing !—well, that is laughable—a folly—a delirium! They 
have lost their heads, and Josue Calzado, the alcalde, as well as 
the rest. I saw him carried in triumph on the shoulders of the 
people; he came in that way to my palace. They wish to close 
the gates against the entrance of the king into Pampeluna—” 

“Close the gates against the king of Spain!’ 

“Certainly. I have sent instantly a disguised messenger to my 
brother-in-law, the Count de Lerma, the first minister; he will 
know what to do.” 

“ But you, monsicur count,—what did you do?” 

“Dot what should I do?” 

“Is there not a citadel in Pampeluna ?” scornfully asked the old 
soldier, his eyes flashing. 

“Tt is not wholly finished ; not a cannon—not a soldier.” 

“In a frontier city!” cried d’Aguilar, looking at Fernand. 
“What do you say to that! Behold the foresight of those to 
whom Spain is contided! No garrison—no soldiers !” 

“ Very happily,” impatiently remarked Lemos, “since that is 
the cause of all the trouble—of the revolt. They wish the king 
to enter without a military guard, escorted only by the citizens.” 

“Did you yield to them ?” fiercely asked d’ Aguilar. 

“No. Seeing that it was impossible to make them hear me, I 
had my coach and horses made ready, and was leaving the back 
gate of the palace. I hoped to be able to join the Duke de Lerma 
and the two regiments which accompany him, and then we would 
have seen!” and the governor raised his head proudly and defiantly. 

“You, the governor,” exclaimed Don Juan d’Aguilar, with 
scornful surprise, “abandon the city ?” 

“ Yes—but to re-enter it ; but 1 was unable to do so. They saw 
me, and followed me. Fortunately, I was able to take refuge with 
you, and I ask ten thousand pardons, my dear d’ Aguilar, for enter- 
ing without ccremony and without being intro—” 

At this moment the tumult redoubled outside, and a valet trem- 
blingly entered, saying that the people outside demanded with hor- 
rible cries and menaces the governor. The Count de Lemos paled. 
Young Fernand approached him as if to protect him, and Don 
d’ Aguilar, without quitting his chair, said, laughing: 

“Tell them that I am too much honored by this visit from 
the count to wish to abridge it. He shall remain in the hotel as 
long as he wishes.”’ Then, with Castilian dignity, he added : “To 
the men at the gates, tell them to withdraw.” 

The unhappy corregidor, chief of the populace, without wishing 
it, tried in vain to make himself heard, and tossed his arms wildly ; 
and the people thought he was encouraging them to proceed, and 
they cried aloud: “ The alcalde is right! ‘To the assault—to the 
assault! Long live the corregidor !” 

Stones began to be thrown, and cach moment the fury of the 
populace seemed to increase. 

“What is to be done?” cried Count de Lemos, in despair, as he 
heard the crashing of the windows and rattling of stones. 

“Arrest the alealde and two or three others, and the rest will 
depart,” said Don d’Aguilar. 

“ Death to the governor!” cried the crowd. 

The Count de Lemos tried in vain to hide his feelings, and in 
spite of the smile on his lips, his cheeks were pale, and a cold 
sweat stood on his brows. Don d’Aguilar tried to reassure him, 
and bade him fear nothing, for in a few hours, perhaps minutes, the 
Count de Lerma, with two regiments, would arrive and disperse 
the mob. 

A renewal of cries more menacing than before reached their 
ears, and also the noise made by beams and pikes beating at the 
door. These noises seemed to give back youth to the old Don 
d’Aguilar. He crossed the apartment with a firm, majestic tread, 
and in a clear voice gave orders for his servants to tear out the 
casements and beams. ‘The governor demanded what he intended 
to do, and the reply came clear and calm : 

“ Throw the first story of the house upon their heads.” 

Fernand’s young, fiery blood glowed with the thoughts of a bat- 
tle. ‘The Count de Lemos was surprised at the generosity of the 
old man, for their families were hostile and himself an enemy of 
d’Aguilar. All preparations were made, for the old general wished 
not only to repulse the crowd, but to make with his servants a sor- 
tie upon the assailants, and had given orders to have the doors un- 
barred, when he was astonished at the sudden silence which fell 
upon the crowd. Turning to the window, to discover the cause, 
he saw galloping into the square a soldier, waving in his hand a 
white flag. He stopped before the Hotel d’Aguilar, and cried : 

“ Open in the name of the king!” 

At the name so respected, Don Juan bowed with respect, and 
caused the gate to be thrown open. It was the captain of the 
infantry, Fildalgo d’Estremas, bearing a letter from the king to the 
governor. The count took the letter and read it in haste. While 
he was reading, Don Juan questioned the bearer as to where the 


king was, and received for a reply that he was outside the gates of 
the city, with the two regiments. Count de Lemos finished the 
letter, and after a moment’s hesitation, he handed it to d’Aguilar 
to read, who, raising his voice, read as follows : 


“The king hears with pain the light disorders of which his 
arrival has been the cause, and after having deliberated in his coun- 
cil, and taken the advice of his ministers, recognizes the privileges 
accorded to the faithfal inhabitants of Navarre by all the kings, his 
predecessors. His majesty declares it to be his will and pleasure 
to have on his entrance no other escort than the citizens of Pampe- 
luna; and, further, his majesty condescends to grant to them, dur- 
ing his sojourn in the city, the sole honor of guarding his person 
and palace.” 

This paper bore no other signature than this: “For the king, 
our lord and master, Count de Lerma, first minister.” 

It was evident from the despatch with which this resolve had 
been taken, that it had been made by the favorite. It was doubt- 
ful even if the king had been consulted. Pale and trembling with 
indignation, Don Juan d’Aguilar read twice the writing which 
proved to him the weakness which had already fallen upon the 
king. Without speaking a word, he returned the paper to the 
governor, who hastened to quit the hospitable roof where he had 
found refuge and protection. The old man remained alone with 
his nephew, and for a long time they were perfectly silent. 

At last he exclaimed : 

“ Alas! what have I said to you, Fernand? I was not wrong in 
trembling for Spain and for my king.” And not daring to say 
any more, he rose and hastily left the apartment. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF A TRIUMPH. 


Tue news of these events spread rapidly through all quarters of 
the city. The citizens of Pampeluna, those even who had re- 
mained at home during the action, now walked in the streets with 
an air of triumph and satisfaction. The hotels and coffee houses 
were filled to overflowing, and the hotel of the Golden Sun could 
not hold all the people who wished to enter. Gines Peres was no 
longer the same man; he had changed his black hat, his menacing 
tone, for a white cap, and an affable manner and engaging smile. 
The conspirator gave way to the host. He stood behind his coun- 
ter, to see that no fraud or waste was perpetrated, when the brave 
alcalde, Josue Calzado, and some friends, entered, followed by a 
dozen citizens, who, like himself, bore the shoulder-belt and 
halberd. 

“ Honor to the conquerors!’ cried the host. 

“Honor to you,” replied the corregidor,—“ to you, who the first 
exclaimed in favor of our charters. Yes, friends,” pursued he, 
turning to his companions; “ without him our liberties would have 
slept; no one would have thought of them. The king would have 
entered peacefully the city of Pampeluna, escorted by two regi- 
ments of Castilian soldiers, if our worthy host had not recalled 
our senses, and to him alone belongs the right of escorting and 
guarding our monarch.” 

The men shouted and drank to the health of their new captain, 
Gines Peres. The poor innkeeper grew pale, and pleaded that he 
could not leave his inn ; it needed all his attention. But no denial 
was to be taken, and in half an hour, notwithstanding all his pray- 
ers and entreaties, Gines Peres was in the street, obliged to march 
at the head of the body of men as their captain. He had pro- 
ceeded but a few steps, when he encountered Juan and Pedralvi, 
each followed by a dozen or more ragged little boys, each shouting 
his ery; Pedralvi, who had been hired by an alguazil, shouting : 
“ Vive le roi!” and Juan, faithful to his promise, shouting, “ Vivent 
nos fueros! Live our charters !” 

Giving orders to his men, he had the two little fellows seized, 
while their followers ran away in affright. Ordering four of his 
men to take the two children and put them in a dungeon belonging 
to the hotel, he marched on his way. Juan thought little of him- 
self as he was dragged along, but of his friend Pedralvi, and how 
to liberate him. Suddenly he fell, as if by accident, and, unseen, 
picked up a poignard. The soldiers roughly pulled him up, and 
suddenly, Juan turned, and with his knife struck Pedralvi’s guards 
in the face, at the same time whispering: “ Save thyself, brother!” 
Pedralvi seized the opportunity, and sprang away. 

This generous action cost Juan many hard knocks and kicks 
from both his own guards and those of Pedralvi. They soon 
reached the hotel of the Golden Sun, where, obedient to orders, he 
was thrown into a damp dungeon in the cellar, hungry and bruised, 
and the halberdiers ran to join their comrades. 

Juan was many hours in the dungeon. He tried vainly to break 
open the door, or obtain help by crying out ; but it was of no avail, 
for the dungeon was deep under ground, and the great noise in the 
inn prevented his voice from being heard. Finding all his efforts 
vain, Juan seated himself and wept bitterly. Suddenly the ray of 
light which shone feebly through the bars of his cell, was obscured 
by the figure of a person. The figure paused an instant, then fled 
quickly, while a partridge nicely cooked fell at the feet of Juan. 

“T swear to you,” said, an instant after, in the dining saloon, 
the sweet voice of a young girl,—“I swéar to you there is not a 
single partridge left.” 

Juan was provided with a good supper, a8 well as a breakfast, 
through the kindness of Juniata. Having finished his repast, he 
felt invigorated, and looked round in hopes of finding some means 
of escape. The only hope he saw was in the iron barred window. 
Putting on top of each other the two stools in the cell, he managed 
to reach the window, and though tearing his flesh in many places, 
he contrived to squeeze through, and soon found himself in the 
court-yard. Juan had left his cell, but not the hotel, for he found 
it enclosed by walls so high that he could not scale them. 

He was disconcerted and discouraged, and stood looking at the 
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an apprentice, at 
least. The can- 
dor and honesty 
of the answers 
given by Juan 
soon undeceived 
him, but he could 
make him what 
he wanted, for he 
was young, and 
Josef Baptista 
knew that he 


his companion. 
What would be- 
come of Pedralvi, 
who had exposed 
to save 
im? Juan 

tista and 
friends were out 
of the city before 
the break of day. 
Outside the city, 
some men were 
found waiti 
with horses an 
mules well laden. 
The captain smil- 
ed grimly as he 
saw them. The 


INTERIOR OF ALADDIN’S PALACE. 


wall in blank despair. As he gazed, he saw first a head, then a 
body appear above the wall, then somebody drop at his feet, 
and in an instant a hand was placed over his mouth, while a voice 
whispered in his ear: “Be silent; it is Pedralvi. You saved me, 
and I will save you.” And removing his hand from his mouth, 
Pedralvi led him to the wall, where hung a light rope ladder. 
With perfect silence they mounted the ladder, and then Pedralvi 
descended first into the street, that Juan might feel secure. Juan 


was descending carefully, when he felt himself seized, and heard a 
rough voice : 

“Where do you come from, little thief?” cried Captain Josef 
Baptista. 


“Senor cavalier,” cried Juan, “I am no thief; you are mistaken. 
Please let me go.” 

“No—I shall not let you go, little rascal. You will follow me.” 
. ve him go,” cried Pedralvi, in wrath, “or I will call loudly 
for help.” 

One of the men who accompanied the captain drew a pistol. 
Josef Baptista seized his hand, saying : 

“What would you do, fool? A noise like that at this hour? 
Of these two night-birds, one is enough.” 

“Help me!” cried Juan, in despair. 

“Help! to the rescue!” cried Pedralvi, remounting the wall. 

The cry was heard by the roysterers in the hotel, who rushed into 
the court; but the captain and his little captive were far away. 

Josef Baptista was a Portuguese, the illegitimate son of the 
Duke of Santarem. Wholly unprincipled, he had accumulated 
considerable money in various unlawful ways; and one day dis- 
covering a castle built on rocks, shrouded by a dense oak wood, 
not far from the main road, he bought it, and established himself 
in it with a band of lawless men, himself their captain. It was in 
these hands that poor Juan had fallen. 

Seeing him descend so stealthily from the walls of a fine house, 
the captain had taken him for a young thief, a brother in trade, or 


cavalcade set out 

at a little trot, and 

travelled all night 

—crossing, about 
the middle of the next day, a river which Juan knew was the Ebro, 
and a few hours after, began to ascend the mountain and enter the 
forest. Juan understood nothing of the conversation that passed 
during the route, but when he looked at the captain, determined to 
ask, he lost all wish to do so. Already cowed and fascinated by 
him, he did not dare open his lips, and was seized with inexpres- 
sible feelings of terror. 

When he reached the castle Socoro, hé felt worse still, for there 
reigned a frightful silence which contrasted sadly with the noise of 
gayety and revelry which was always heard at the Golden Sun; 
that hotel remained a long time in his memory, as the image of a 
terrestrial paradise, an enchanted place; he even regretted the cell 
where he was imprisoned, and which seemed to him far better than 
the apartments of Captain Josef Baptista Balsiero. The remem- 
brance of the pretty, smiling Juniata, and his friend Pedralvi, made 
the society of the castle seem yet more sad and terrible. The 
table of the captain was always well served ; good wine and brandy 
were freely circulated ; but what he heard only confounded his ideas 
of right hardly yet framed,—the orgies finishing nearly always by 
oaths, imprecations and disputes, which Josef took no pains to stop. 
When Juan, frightened and disgusted, wept at these scenes, they 
shook him by the shoulders, or mocked him, and that which ex- 
cited his horror, on the contrary received praises from those who 
surrounded him. For the poor child, who had no very definite 
notion of right or wrong, and no one to guide him in his darkness, 
this horrible tavern or castle was the antechamber of hell, Juan 
was forbidden to leave it; it was the order of the captain, and woe 
to him who dared to disobey! Juan had had a proof some days 
previous of that. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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If ever crystal water ought to flow sparkling over shining stones 
it should be the heart-stream of the 


EXTERIOR OF THE IMPERIAL BATHS. 


SCENES FROM “ALADDIN,” BOSTON MUSEUM. 

We present on this page three striking scenes from the fairy 
spectacle of “Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,” now performin, 
at the Boston Museum, and produced with all that splendor o 
scenery, decoration, costume, general and detailed effect for which 
Mr. Kimball’s establishment is renowned. These pictures were 
drawn expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Champney. The large 
scene represents a Chinese market-place, and a most amusing pic- 
ture of Asiatic life. Here are rice and tea venders, rat and cat 
sellers, sham-shee men, toy girls, fruit dealers, tom-tom players, 
dancers, soldiers, conjurers and beggars, and other characters too 
numerous to mention. This is the third scene of the first part. of 
the spectacle. One of the smaller cuts represerits, the entrance 
gates to the imperial baths, with their gay and fantastic architec- 
ture, and the meeting, producing love at first sight, of that fortunate. 
youth Aladdin and the incomparable Princess Dahlia-Yan, the 
emperor’s daughter. The remaining engraving‘ represents the 


interior of Aladdin’s Fairy Palace, with a distant view of the coun- «. 


try—Aladdin and the princess in front. Thé legend of the “ Won- . 


. derful Lamp” is a prime favorite among the.tales of the Arabian 


Nights entertainments, and on the stage, as represented by Mr. 
Kimball, it produces a wonderful effect on young and old. The 
story is quite pleasing, and the representation of Chinese architec- 
ture, costumes and manners, very instructive. Mr: Kimball has 
spared no expense, no labor and no study in producing this = 
geous oriental spectacle; it is a blaze of splendor from the first 
scene to the last. Some of the pageants—such as the grand pro- 
cession down the Mount of Bridges—are unsurpassable. ‘“Alad- 
din” was first produced at the Museum ten years ago, and initiated 
a series of brilliant spectacle pieces. It is now revived, after 

lapse of ten years, with more than its original brilliancy. It has 
attracted overflowing audiences, and will probably run with un- 
diminished success for many nights to come, winning golden lau- 


rels for the popular manager. 


CHINESE MARKET SCENE, IN “ ALADDIN.” 
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THE FORTRESS OF HAM. 

The whole history of the present emperor of 
France is a romance ; indeed, had Scott, or Dumas, 
or Victor Hugo attributed such a career to a fic- 
titious personage, the tale would have been treated 
with derision, as involving a tissue of glaring 
improbabilities, not to say impossibilities. His 
story is indeed, from beginning to end, stranger 
than fiction. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was born 
at Paris, April 20, 1808. He was the third son of 
Louis Napo eon, king of Holland, and of Hortense 
Beauharnois, sister of Prince Eugene Beauharnois, 
and daughter of the Empress Josephine. Napo- 
leon was his god-father, and he was baptized by 
Cardinal Fesch. At one time, previous to Napo- 
leon’s divorce, it appeared as if Louis would inherit 
bis uncle’s throne. It is certain Napoleon took the 
deepest interest. in the welfare and education of 
Louis and his brother. After the fall of Napo- 
leon, Hortense removed to Switzerland, all the 
Bonaparte family being exiled from France. Louis 
received a caréful education, rather military in its 
character, and displayed great proficiency i in ma- 
thematics, the art of war, engineering, political 
economy and history. His various works,. pub- 
lished from time to time, attest high mental ceul- 
ture and great talent. On the ‘occasion of the 
Italian outbreak in 1831, he took part with the 
revolutionists, and displayed courage under fire at 
the defence of Bologna. Hortense and her son 
visited France incognito, but were not permitted to 
remain there, and went to England, where they 
were received with great distinction. The subse- 

uent events of his life are pretty well known—his 
‘ailure at revolution at Strasburg, his imprison- 
ment and exile, his visit to America, his abortive 
descent on Boulogne, in 1840, his trial, sentence 
to imprisonment for life in the foriress of Ham, 
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his escape therefrom, his return to France in 1848, his admission 
to the rights of citizenship, his election to the presidency of France, 
and his successful usurpation of the imperial power, confirmed by 
an immense electoral majority of the people. We have not space 
to follow out this career in detail, and would refer our readers to 
a-well written life of Louis Na leon, by Edward Roth, published 
and for sale by Alexander Sleans & Brother, of this city. That 
work which we have already noticed, and which we are now using 
as reference in compiling the present sketch, embraces a full his- 
tory of the remarkable man of whom it treats. We now proceed 
to the description of the engravings on this . The first repre- 
sents a general view of the strong fortress of Ham, in which Louis 
Napoleon was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, after the fuil- 
ure of his descent on Boulogne, in 1840. The fortress of Ham, 
in a little town about 90 miles northeast of Paris, is situated in the 
province of Picardy, and department of Somme. It stands in the 
midst of a wide plain. Its name, which is derived from the Ger- 
man, signifies a resting-place. It was frequently taken and re- 
taken during the wars of early French history. Some portions ot 
the present wall were built more than one thousand years ago, but 
the present castle dates from 1470. The great round tower seen 
in the left hand corner of the quadrangle, and which is 100 feet in 
diameter, with walls 30 feet thick, was * built in the 15th century. 
Here the fallen ministers of Charles X. were imprisoned in 1830. 
The only gate of this formidable fortress is to the northeast, and is 
shown, on a pretty large scale, in the second engraving. Louis 
Napoleon’s imprisonment commenced here on the 7th o October, 
1840 ; here he remained for five - Negociations for his release 
by pardon having failed, the government being decided to enforce 
his sentence, the prince resolved to attempt an escape. He was 
aided by Dr. poe P ne had been a fellow-prisoner, but re- 
mained voluntarily rince’s medical attendant, and by 
Charles Thelin, his oe he both of whom were allowed to visit the 
town whenever they chose. The plan adopted was for Charles 
Thelin to ask permission to go to St. Quentin, as he had done 
several times before ; then he was to go and hire a carriage for the 
purpose. As he was leaving the prison to find the carriage, the 
ate disguised as a workman, was to go out at the same time. 
project appears simple enough, but its execution was accom- 
— by great dangers. The strictest surveillance was kept up, 
nd the prince would have to pass many persons acquainted’ with 

his person. Moreover, the workmen, in whose company he was to 
leave, could not be trusted with his secret. These people, who 
were engaged in making repairs on the interior, came every morn- 
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BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE CASTLE OF HAM. 


ing and left every evening, all the time under strict observation. 
The attempt, however, was made on Monday, May 25th, 1846. 
Louis Napoleon on that day had his mustachios shaved off, stained 
his face and hands, and put on a workman’s blouse, cap and coarse 
trousers, having his ordinary dress underneath. His high-heeled 
boots he thrust into coarse shoes, and thus increased his stature. 
Then he pulled a shelf out of his book-case, and carrying it on his 
shoulder, so as to give the appearance of a carpenter, and also to 
disguise his face as much as possible. He also stuck a short pipe 


CASTLE OF HAM, NAPOLEON’S PRISON. 


in his lips. He then boldly left his room, accompanied by the 
faithful Thelin. He su ed in passing the door-keepers, at the 
foot of the staircase, unchallenged, passed’ the first sentinel unchal- 
lenged and unsuspected, passed within a few feet of some of the 
officers of the garrison, and finally issued from the a. Once 
or twice he narrowly escaped detection. ‘‘ Between the two draw- 
bridges,” says Mr. Roth, “the prince saw two workmen coming 
straight towards him, on te side, too, on which his face was not 
concealed by the plank. looked at him with great earnest- 
ness from the Fo ee at which they still were, and in a loud voice 
expressed their surprise at not knowing him. Fearing lest their 
surprise might impel them to seek an unpleasant explanation, the 
prince, pretending to be tired of carrying the plank on his right 


shoulder, moved it to the left; the men, however, 
appeared so curious that the a thought for a 
moment he should not be able to escape them; 
and when at last they were near, and appeared as 
if about to speak to him, he had the satisfaction 
of hearing one of them exclaim, ‘0, it is Ber- 
thoud!’” Our engraving represents the scene of 
this thrilling adventure, fraught with such vast 
consequences to Euro e behold the lofty 
embattled gateway, wit the portcullis raised and 
the drawbridge lowered, as indicated by the chains 
on the right and left. Sentinels and officers are 
on either hand. The workmen are pouring 
through the opening in the wall, which is com- 
manded by two pieces of artillery. In front, 
holding a board in his right hand, and with his 
faithful friend and servant beside him, the future 
emperor of France casts a backward glance at the 
scene of his five years’ imprisonment. A few 
moments more, and he will reach his carriage and 
baffle all pursuit. Little more than two years 
after his escape, he took his seat in the Assembly, 
chosen a member by a prodigious vote, soon after 
prince president, and then emperor, the wild dream 
of his early youth, the object of his constant 
aspirations, realized. Though we are undazzled 
by the splendid fortunes of leon, though we 
think that no success justifies the e means by which 
he rose to power, still it would be idle to withhold 
from him the credit of having done much to bene- 
fit his country. Not to look behind his acts at his 
motives, we must concede that he has labored hard 
to improve the condition of the laboring classes. 

He has erred in some of the measures adopted 
with reference to their wants, but they were not 
wilful mistakes. It was a great error, for instance, 
to attempt to late the corn-market ; it was an 
error to demolish the houses in the crowded fau- 
bourgs, before equivalent accommodation was furnished elsewhere. 
These ill-judged measures have produced a strong feeling against 
Napoleon in Paris, but with the arm — to him, and the mid- 
dle classes opposed to revolutions, be considered safe in 
his seat. Not long since, he rode through oh the faubourg in advance 
of his guards, at the time when all the workmen were going to 
dinner. His fearlessness had its effect, and he was loudly cheered. 
No one, we think, will dispute that the sudden death of Louis 


Napoleon would be a calamity for France. On the other hand, 

he failed in his famous coup d’etat, the republic in France 
would have been established on a firm basis, some sound man 
would have been chosen president, and the principle of rotation in 
office would have enabled the government to move on smoothly 
and regularly, the nation becoming every day more interested in 
the stability of democratic institutions. As it is, the press having 
been virtually silenced, all political assemblages on discussions 
having been interdicted, there is no concert of opinion among the 
people, and revolution would produce anarchy. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
DEPARTED YEARS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
Retreating down Time's weary way, 
A long procession, sad and slow, 
With feeble steps and garments gray, 
And mournful mien, I saw them go. 


Each, full of joy had started forth, 
Mid January's snow and cold, 

From chilly regions of the north, 
Freighted with ho»es of young and old. 


Returning seasons rolling round, 

The budding Spring—the Summer's smile— 
Autumn with yellow barvest crowned, 

And Winter with his snowy pile, 


Each year had seen: the falling leaf 
Whispered its warning to the ear, 

And winter days, so few and brief, 
Dethroned the old, decrepit year. 


Slow disappearing from the right, 
In silence passed the spectral train : 
s Entered eteruity’s dark night, 
Ne’er to be viewed by us again. 
Departed years! Ah, who can tell 
What withered hopes, what griefs ye bear! 
Each footfall is a funeral kuell, 
Re-echoed by the grim Despair? 


™ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


MY FRIEND’S VALET. 
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BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL, 


“My dear Charles, pray, what is the name of that handsome 
young man dancing with the coquettish waiting-woman of Madame 
d’Arville ?” 

I asked this of my friend, M. d’Arville, as we stood on the ter- 
race before his country-house, watching the g: y movements of his 
domestics, who, with some of the honest people of the neighbor- 
hood, were assembled on the wide lawn below, enjoying the ani- 
mated recreations of a general holiday, which was slowly drawing 
to its close. The soft, rosy sunset shed a clear glow over the mer- 
ry scene, brightening the faces of the dancers as they moved hither 
and thither in their fine holiday costumes, and bringing out into 
especial relief the figure and countenance of one, a handsome, 
graceful youth, who far surpassed his companions in appearance, 
and who seemed to be particularly attentive to the pretty damsel 
at his side. 

“He?” said M. d’Arville, “‘O, that is Edmond, a favorite at- 
tendant of mine, whom I have taken into my service since you 
were here, last winter. You are pleased with his appearance, 
Louis ?” 

“Extremely. There is about him an air of frankness, and at 
the same time, of modesty, which is most engaging. What a fine, 
cheerful, open countenance! Honesty itself is imprinted there.” 

M. d’Arville looked pleased. 

“ Yes, he is a fine fellow, I think—that is, if one may judge cor- 
rectly from his appearance from a six months’ acquaintance with 
him, and from the good character he has always borne, and that, I 
should say, is amply sufficient—I like him very much. He is a 
general favorite with the other servants, also.” 

“Doubtless. A very decided one, I imagine,” was my answer, 
as I observed the bright smile which his companion, pretty Ma- 
demoiselle Josephine, cast upon her handsome partner, as she 
moved along by his side. 

“ Except, perhaps,” added my friend, “except with Baptiste, 
my valet, whom you may see close by, there, and who is somewhat 
discomposed by the preference of Ma’amselle Josephine for Ed- 
mond rather than for himself.” 

“ Ah, then!” I cried, laughingly, “ your well-behaved Baptiste is 
jealous ?” 

“ Precisely—jealous—though his jealousy is evinced in a very 
mild way, which makes me sympathize with him so much the 
more. For, instead of being angry with Josephine and hating 
Edmond, as any other disappointed lover would do, he displays 
only an air of subdued seriousness, which he cannot conceal, 
though he evidently desires so hide his wounded affection. He is 
civil to Edmond, and treats Josephine as one who will probably 
soon be betrothed to his rival, with grave courtesy, through which, 
however, is visible at times, despite himself, a tender, and some- 
times gently reproachful melancholy, telling how severe is the 
disappointment which he tries so bravely to overcome. The poor 
fellow displays a generosity—a magnanimity—worthy of being 
followed as an example, and which much advances him in my 
favor.” 

At this moment, Baptiste himself, who was not dancing with the 
rest, but merely looking on, as one who is inclined less to festivity 
than to grave meditation, passed near us, and saluted, with a po- 
lite yet serious air, his master and myself; his countenance, mean- 
while, wearing a slightly dejected expression, which I readily com- 
prehended. Then he passed on, his glance resting for a moment, 
as I observed, upon Edmond and Josephine. 

“ Well—and Edmond ?” I said. 

“O, Edmond, I believe, is really sorry for the disappointment of 
Baptiste !” answered M. d’Arville; “but he is very much in love 
—that is, fascinated—with Josephine ; though I confess, I wish it 
were with some one less coquetiish than she. I think she is hardly 
the wife for him. She makes my wife a very excellent waiting- 
woman; but she is too trifling, too fond of dress and display, 


which is not well for a young woman in her place. She is fickle, 
too—inclined to think best of those who are in the best cireum- 
stances. Baptiste was the favored suitor before Edmond came. 
When Edmond was found to be the favorite in the esteem of peo- 
ple, she «niled on him instead. Ever ready to turn to the one high- 
est in favor, I very much suspect she will make a false move one 
of these days.” 

Such was our conversation on the evening of my arrival at the 
Chateau d’Arville, at mid-summer. Very often, I had occasion to 
observe during my visit, the deportment of Edmond, who was so 
faithful, steady and trustworthy, and had, moreover, such excel- 
lent abilities, that M. d’Arville came gradually to treat him with the 
utmost confidence, and to entrust to him the transaction of many 
of his minor business affairs ; which, being so well executed, were 
after a time succeeded by those of more importance. Although a 
poor boy, and obliged to maintain himself by hard labor, Edmond 
had found little opportunities, now and then, of acquiring some 
earning, 80 that he had now a very good plain education. He 
was, in particular, a good arithmetician, and M. d’Arville, dis- 
covering this, frequently employed him in the arrangement and 
settlement of accounts, in writing or copying letters, ete. He 
grew continually in his master’s favor, and also in that of Ma’am- 
selle Josephine, who was, one could see, not a little flattered and 
gratified by learning the comments of people on her good fortune 
in possessing such a lover. 

Baptiste, on his part, seemed to grow gradually resigned to the 
prevailing state of affuirs, and by degrees to be recovering from 
his disappointment. He got quite cheerful at last, and was very 
friendly with Edmond ; indeed, on one occasion he was heard to 
declare that he did not doubt that Edmond would*make Ma’am- 
selle Josephine a great deal better husband than he. I sometimes 
wondered that Baptiste could be so gencrous—that he could look 
with friendly feelings on Edmond, who had innocently transplanted 
him in Josephine’s good graces, and who was daily becoming 
such a favorite with his master. 


“ That Baptiste of yours is the most good-natured fellow in the 
universe,” said Ito my friend, when we were speaking on the 
subject together. 

“ Yes, indeed—but did I not tell you so?” ho returned. “ Though 
then I did not know how much he could bear. I have lately em- 
ployed Edmond in several matters which I formerly gave only into 
the hands of Baptiste. Baptiste is evidently a little disappointed 
at the transfer of confidence, but will not complain, and, if any- 
thing, treats Edmond the better. I have tried him purposely. 
Yes, Louis, he is really a most excellent-hearted fellow.” 

“ And Edmond gains every day in your confidence,” I said. 

“Yes—every day. I really admire his good qualities. So 
much, indeed, do I value him, that—I may as well tell you now— 
I have determined to make him my steward, in place of M. Jean 
Pierrot, who is obliged to resign in a month of two, the infirmities 
of old age rendering it necessary for him to retire from his situa- 
tion. M. Jean will spend the remainder of his days in quiet, upon 
the little farm which I have given him, near my estate; and Ed- 
mond, meanwhile, will assume the duties of his office. But do 
not mention the subject to him, if you please. Madame d’Arville 
is the only other person who is acquainted with it. I wish it to 
remain quiet at present.” 

“My dear,” cried Madame d’Arville, gaily, to her husband, 
“ what is the matter over which you are pondering with so much 
gravity? Absolutely in a brown study, I declare.” 

M. d’Arville started up from the meditative position which he 
had unconsciously assumed. 

“T was wondering, Emilie, what ean have become of my seal 
ring—that which your brother gave me.” 

“ You have lost it, then ?” 

“ Yes—that is to say, I can find it nowhere.” 

“ When did you have it last, my dear—do you remember ?” 

“ Yesterday evening, when I was writing letters at the desk in 
my study. I perfectly recollect using it, and I do not remember 
having had it since. I do not think I put it on again, though I 
might have done so. My impression is that I left it on the desk.”’ 

“Tt may have rolled off upon the floor, may it not ?” 

“Possibly. But it is not upon the floor now. I have searched 
carefully. There is no sign of it.” 

“ Have you asked Edmond if he has seen it ?” 

“ No—he is out, and I only missed it a little while ago.” 

“ He was with you in the study, writing, last evening. He may 
have observed it and put it away for you.” 

“ He would not, in that case, have forgotten to mention it to me.” 

“No—no. He cannot have seen it.” 


At that moment, Edmond himself, with his usual cheerful face, 
entered the vestibule, having just returned from a brisk morning 
walk, and M. d’Arville, thinking he might have heard their last 
words, said : 

“We were speaking, Edmond, about my seal ring, which I 
have mislaid. You have not seen it, I presume, lying anywhere 
in the library ?” 

“No, monsieur,” said Edmond, “that is, not since yesterday 
evening, when I remember that you used it in preparing your let- 
ters. I held the candle by which you melted the wax to seal them, 
if you recollect. It was then that I observed the ring last. Did 
you not put it on again ?” 

“T do not think I did. Well, we will search in the library once 
more.” 

“« Allow me to assist you, sir,” said Edmond. 

They sought together. We all looked, wherever we thought it 
possible the ring might be found ; for it was one which M. d’Ar- 
ville valued exceedingly, as a gift from the brother of his wife. 
Inquiry was made among the servants ; but the ring was not to be 
found. 


“ Never mind,” said M. d’Arville, “it will doubtless come to 
light some time. Let it go at present.” 

We little thought what a sad hour it would be when it would be 
discovered. 

But so the matter rested. Day by day a month elapsed. Why 
it was I could not guess, but of late, M. d’Arville appeared at 
times unusually grave. The reason of this gravity I could not 
comprehend. It was equally a secret from Madame d’Arville. 
At first, observing these moods of grave abstraction, she rallied 
him upon the matter, with her usual liveliness. Then, with much 
seriousness, she besought him to tell her the cause. He refrained, 
however, from disclosing it immediately, but assured her that she 
should sometime be made acquainted with it. 

One morning, while walking with him in the garden, I observed 
that he wore this ever-recurring air of thoughtful gravity. With- 
out being quite aware of it, I regarded him, I suppose, very atten- 
tively, myself falling into a mood of reflection concerning this per- 
plexing matter. Suddenly I was aroused by his raising his head, 
and secing me looking at him. He sighed. 

“ Come, Louis,” he said, “shall we go in, now ?” 

Assenting, I turned back with him. 

“ My dear friend,” said he, as we proceeded, “ you have, doubt- 
less, remarked that I have been somewhat absent-minded, occa- 
sionally, of late?” 

I acknowledged that he had appeared so. 

“« And absence of mind in a host is extremely impolite; I will, 
therefore, give you an explanation, which shall be for an apology ; 
and I know you will grant it to be a sufficient one. You are not, 
perhaps, aware,” he continued, as we entered the library, “that I 
am somewhat careless in regard to money. I very frequently leave 
it lying about in my rooms, particularly in my study, in various 
sums. I have done this so often that it has become a habit; and 
when I am hurried at any time, and happen to have money in my 
hand, I lay it down, on desk or table, or throw it loose into a 
drawer, wherever I happen to be, and leave it there, where it stays 
till [ think of it again. From this imprudence of mine, no trou- 
ble has ever resulted until lately. And within a few wecks past, 
since I have had occasion to be more circumspect, I find that my 
fault is not without its evil consequences ; for, of the sums which 
I thus leave about, at least one half is invisible after I have left it. 
Probably I should never have ascertained this fact, had it not been 
for a certain circumstance which occurred some time since, and 
which aroused my suspicions. But so it is. There is in my 
household a traitor—a thief.” 

“Whom do you suspect, Charles ?” I asked, thoughtfully. 

“One in whom I have placed the utmost confidence—one of my 
own people. One who is nearest my own person, and who takes 


advantage of the knowledge he has gained of my habits to pursue © 


his nefarious practices without fear of discovery. I do not think 
I am mistaken in the person, but I must wait for certainty before 
I make any accusation. The person whom I suspect has all along 
appeared to me such a paragon of perfection, that I am lost in 
indignation and astonishment at this sudden discovery o his guilt. 

A terrible thought startled me. 

“ Charles !” I uttered, “ you cannot surely mean—” 

At that moment a knock was heard at the library d« = which 
was directly opened by Madame d’Arville, who just pu —~ pleas- 
ant face into the apartment, saying to her husband : 

“ My dear Charles, there is one of your tenants wit here, 
who desires to see you immediately.” 

“TI will come, my dear Emilie,” said M. d’Arville. . “ Louis, 
you will be so good as to excuse me for ten minutes,” and he 
followed his wife from the room. 

As the door closed, a slight sound at the upper end o; the apart- 
ment caused me to turn. I beheld Edmond standing by the es- 
critoire at which he usually wrote, with one hand leaning upon it, 
while his face was deathly pale. I started as if I had been struck. 
Before I could recover myself, he had passed from the rym. He 
had been there when we entered, though unnoticed b: .s, and 
must have heard every word his master uttered. 


I did not see my friend Charles alone again that day, though I 
would have given much for an opportunity of doing so; for he 
had not concluded the business interview with his tenant vefore 
guests arrived at the chateau, thus depriving me of the !.one of 
further explanations at present. And all that day, the thou: t of 
that unfinished communication, and the pale, trouble ken 
countenance of Edmond haunted me. 

It was that morning that Edmond had requested leave .. M. 
d’Arville to visit his mother, who was ill, at Clermont. F" was 
to go on the morrow, and had permission to remain at Cle. a 
week. His portmanteau was packed in readiness for his departure 
on the following day. p 

But there was destined to be a delay. It was early on the suc- 
cceding morning when, entering the library, I beheld Edmond 
seated at a table, his head resting upon his hand, his eyes fixed 
upon the floor, his countenance pale, and its expression indicative 
of some inward agitation. He looked up as I entered. A feeling 
of pity filled my breast. 


“ Ah, Edmond—still here ?” I said, endeavoring to speak as 


cheerfully as I could. “Why, I thought you were about setting 
off for Clermont.” 

“ Monsieur,” he answered, in a voice of pain, “ I was to go this 
morning. It is no longer my intention to do so.” 

“ But your mother, who is ill ?” I said. 

“My mother would not have me leave the chateau now, mon- 
sicur, if she were in much more danger than threatens her at 
present,” was Edmond’s reply. 

“ Why ?” I asked. 

“ Because, monsieur,” he returned, “in doing so I may place 
my own honor in peril.” 
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The door opened. M. d’Arville entered, his face pale, serious, 
7 almost stern. He was followed by Baptiste. 

“Shut the door, Baptiste,” said his master. 

The man obeyed ; his glance fixed upon his master with ap- 
parent perplexity and curiosity to know the meaning of his 
proceedings. 

“You do not know, of course, Baptiste,” said M. d’Arville, 
calmly, “why you have becn summoned to follow me thither— 
to a room which you so seldom enter.” 

“No, monsieur,” answered Baptiste. 

“It is, then,” said M. d’Arville, “to investigate an affair which 
nearly touches the honor of some one at this moment present in 
this apartment.” 

There was utter silence for an instant. We all looked at M. 
d’Arville. I noticed that Edmond’s paleness increased; but he 
did not shrink from the glance of M. d’Arville. Baptiste, mean- 
while, wore an air of well-blended astonishment and curiosity, as 
before, and his eyebrows slightly raised at the mention of the word 
“honor,” with a dawning expression of concern. Charles crossed 
over to me. 

“My dear Louis,” he said, “I am very glad you happened to 
be here. I wish you to mark well the countenances of Edmond 
and Baptiste, while I examine them in relation to the affair which 
I mentioned to you yesterday. It lies between them. I know now 
which is guilty. Do not be deceived by appearances. Watch well.” 

He returned, and seated himself by the table. 

“ Edmond—Baptisto,” ho said, regarding them by turns, “ you 
both know that in one corner of my study stands a onal | iron 
chest.” 

Edmond bowed. Baptiste said, quietly : 

“Yes, monsicur—in which, I think, you keep your papers.” 

An almost imperceptible smile curled the lips of M. d’Arville. 

“You are wrong, Baptiste. I do not keep my papers there. 
Edmond, what do you think I keep there ?” 

“ Gold, monsieur,” answered Edmond. 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“I have seen you deposit it there, monsicur.” 

“Right. I never kept it a secret from you. But you see 
Baptisto was ignorant. Is it not so, Baptiste ?” 

“Monsieur is correct,” said the valet, with an honest alr. 

“I was not quite sure,” went on M. d’Arville, “ whether that 
were so or not, for this reason: Last night, just before retiring, I 
placed in that chest a certain sum of money, contained in a cer- 
tain number of small bags. That money I was to pay away this 
morning. This morning, on going, just before breakfast, to take 
it out, I find that one of the bags is missing.” 

He paused. Edmond’s eyes were fixed, with a look of intense 
distress, on his master’s face. I read there the agonized thought 
in his breast—“ how am I to prove that I am innocent?” Bap- 
tiste, on his part, started with consternation. 

“ Missing, monsieur !”” he ejaculated. 

, #Missing, Baptiste !” returned M. d’Arville; “and I regret ex- 

edingly to say, that, as J know no one but you and Edmond have 

ntered my study since yesterday, one or the other of you is 
responsible for the loss.” 

“Tam sorry if monsicur suspects me,” said Baptiste, with sim- 
ple caridor and dignity—“ that he should suspect his old servant, 
who has served him faithfully and affectionately for so many years. 
) ‘ght monsicur knew the heart of his Baptiste.” 

_ \ hat is scarcely to be doubted, my good fellow,” answered his 
master. “ Yes, indeed, Baptiste, you have served me as none 
other has ever done or could do again.” 

I ‘ought I perceived a double meaning to this speech ; but was 
soon persuaded that I was mistaken. M. d’Arville proceeded : 

; “ Baptiste, when were you in my study last ?” 
“ At noon, yesterday, monsicur, when I went to announce that 
M. Lefevre desired an audience with you.” 
1 * Very good. And you, Edmond %” 
} Monsieur,” answered the young man, in a hollow tone of des- 
pair, at which I did not marvel, “I was there the greater part of 
yesterday afternoon, and spent the evening there.” 
“ Alone ?” 
Alone, monsicur.” 
40He acknowledged the truth that formed the greatest evidence 
“Rkainst him. He might have told a falsehood if he had chosen. 
“she told the truth ; and I never saw so deathly a countenance 
a us. Ho leaned his head upon his hand. M. d’Arville gave 
im a goblet of water. 
‘Drink, Edmond,” he said. 
“he young man mechanically obeyed. 
“Now,” said M. d’Arville, “I must perform a disagreeable but 
ne essary duty. It is to search the apartments of both of you. 
Baptiste, I take yours first. Edmond, will you come with us ?” 
Edmond slowly arose, endeavoring to shake off the faintness 
that he seemed to feel. We went together. Readily Baptiste al- 
lowed us to examine everything in his room. Every box and 
drawer was thoroughly searched—every nook and corner capable 
of hiding anything. The money was not to be found there. It 
was not, then, Baptiste. A look of triumphant innocence sat on 
his brow. M. d’Arville made no comment, but merely led the 
way in silence to the apartment of Edmond. 

Rallying now, for the first time, under the weight of the terrible 
suspicion resting on him, he with his own hands opened to our 
view everything there, one after another. But the search did not 
take long. There was only the box’in which he kept his clothes, 
a small cupboard in the wall, a little desk, in which were a few 
papers, neatly arranged, and some mementoes, a lock of his 
- mother’s hair, a plain, old-fashioned ring, marked with her name, 
and worn to a mere wire by forty years’ wear, and a delicately- 
finished likeness, executed by himself, and religiously preserved, 
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of a dead sister. The single table had no drawers, and held only 
books, from which he daily studied, and among which I remarked 
two or three well-worn ones, of a religious character. His port- 
manteau, packed the day before, was the last thing to be examined. 

It was at the foot of the bed. He knelt down and unlocked it. 
One article of apparel afier another was taken and laid aside, till 
he came to the bottom. Then—he started as if a serpent had 
stung him. With a convulsive exclamation he seized the port- 
manteau and emptied out upon the floor—a bag of gold! 

We stood, silence-stricken, gazing on him. He, with a look of 
agony, bewilderment and despair, remained with his glance 
fascinated to the terrible object on the floor. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he murmured, wringing his hands, “ my mother !” 

Suddenly he turned to M. d’Arville. 

“O, monsieur !” he uttered, in accents of impetuous anguish, 
“can you—will you, believe me—I never—never put it there! I 
never touched this money before !”’ 

I saw his master's lip tremble. 
away with tears in his eyes. 

The door had been left open while this scene was going on. 
Some servant, in passing, had observed our movements within, 
and now quite a crowd of domestics had gathered outside. They 
all seemed to understand that Edmond was a thief; and we could 
hear them murmuring to one another. Some were evidently by 
no means sorry; for Edmond, having been the favorite of M. 
d’Arville, was envied by them. Among them stood Josephine, to 
whom one or two were whispering maliciously. 

“ Serves you right, Josette,” I heard, quite audibly, “ serves you 
right for jilting Baptiste. Now our master wont think any more 
of Edmond, and Baptiste will be favorite again.” 

“Come!” said M. d’Arville, suddenly, in a loud voice, “ come, 
Baptiste, my good fellow! Come, Edmond !” and taking up the 
bag of gold, he turned to leave the room with me. The servants 
stood back. 

“ Now,” said he, pausing at the threshold, and addressing tho 
servants, “ you see this young man, in whose possession my bag 
of gold has been found. Josette, what do you say, now ?” 

Slightly turning away, she tossed her head scornfully, with a 
withering look at Edmond. She would have nothing to do with 
the thief. But the next instant, she smiled graciously on Baptiste. 

“ Away—all of you!” cried M. d’Arville, with sudden sternness. 

In consternation, the group scattered to right and left. M. 
d’Arville looked at us—at Edmond—at Baptiste. Now, his brow 
had grown black and threatening. 

“ Follow me !” he uttered, in a terrible tone, like the low mut- 
tering of thunder. 

What did this sudden change portend? Edmond himself, I 
saw, was astonished by it. Baptiste started, as he met the frown- 
ing glance of his master. In silence we followed, as M. d’Arville 
led the way back—to the room of his valet. He paused on the 
threshold, turned to Baptiste, and said, commandingly : ‘Goin !” 

The man looked at him, hesitated, and then slowly entered. 
M. d’Arville followed us in. 

“Now,” said he to Baptiste, facing him with a threatening look, 
and pointing with his hand to one corner of the room, “ what is 
there in yonder corner ?” 

Baptiste looked, with a wavering glance, in the direction pointed 
out, glanced at his master again, and turned white as a ghost. 

“ Speak !” commanded M. d’Arville, with a yet darker frown. 
“ What is it you have there? Go get it!” 

“T—I have—nothing there,” stammered Baptiste, losing com- 
pletely his presence of mind, and quailing before the terrible gaze 
fixed on him. 

“Tt is false. I know you, Baptiste! The play is played out! 
Do you think I was not watching you last night at twelve o’clock ? 
Isaw you! I have watched you all along! The secret visits to 
my study—the impression of the lock of my chest, taken in 
wax—the false keys—the ring and money secreted in Edmond’s 
room—villain ! you are discovered !” 

“Q, merey, mercy, monsieur !” cried Baptiste, falling on his 
knees, his face blue with terror, his teeth chattering in his head. 
“Mercy monsieur! Do not kill me! I will confess! I will 
make reparation! I will do everything—only have mercy !” 

“ Go and get me the false keys !” uttered M. d’Arville. 


The wretch crawled, a picture of fear and detected guilt, in ab- 
ject terror, to the farther corner of the room ; and then, pressing, 
with hands trembling so that they could hardly perform their labor, 
some hidden spring in the floor, discovered a tiny trap door, not a 
foot square, which flew up, showing a small bunch of keys. These 
he brought fearfully to his master, cowering back, the while, as if 
afraid of being struck. 

“ Now, wretch, confess !” thundered M. d’Arville. 

“T will—I do!” stammered the terrified culprit. “Only have 
mercy, monsieur—have mercy, M. Edmond—good M. Edmond! 
It was I who stole the ring, and the money, wherever I found it, 
and put the—the bag in M. Edmond’s portmanteau! I was jeal- 
ous of him! I wished to disgrace him in your eyes, monsicur, 
and revenge myself upon him for-winning Josette from me! It 
was I who did it all. O, pardon, monsieur, pardon!” And he 
fell on his knees again, before his master. 

“ Behold, my dear Edmond !” cried M. d’Arville, turning, with 
joyful tears, to the young man, “ behold, your innocence is proved ! 
What—fainting—nonsense! Ho—water, Louis! The boy is 
swooning !” 

The worst storm has the bnghtest breaking up. Those few 
hours of agony and suspense which Edmond endured, preceded 
the commencement of a lifetime of prosperity, of honor, and of 
happiness. 

It was a terrible thing to be suspected of crime—a terrible bur- 
den to Edmond, thinking that his master suspected him. 


And Charles d’Arville turned 


older and better tried servants, was perfectly natural. 


The conversation which he accidentally overheard between M. 
d’Arville and myself, that evening in the library, first led him to 
fear that he was looked upon as the guilty one; for his master had 
said: “It is a person who is continually about me—who has 
learned my habits—one in whom I have placed the utmost confi- 
dence, of late.” 

To a person of a timid and sensitive nature such as his, the con- 
viction that he was suspected, and, until lately, a stranger in his 
master’s household, therefore more likely to receive the blame than 
But M. 
d’Arville had never suspected him. It was Baptiste instead, to 
whom he alluded in his conversation with me. But he has en- 
deavored since to obliterate, by kindness and affection, the memory 
of the unhappiness which he caused Edmond. 

Baptiste was sentenced, not long after, to the galleys, for some 
deeper crime than the one for which Edmond generously caused 
him to be forgiven. The coquettish Josette was severely punished 
for her fickle temper. And Edmond, three years afier these 
events, married his master’s daughter. 
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Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. Thus every thirteenth copy is clear profit to the getter- 
up of the club, except to those persons winning the first three prizes. 

Any person ‘sending us Jifty subscribers, shall receive the eight volumes 
complete of our “ Pictorial,” elegantly and upiformly bound in gilt, with 
illustrated title-pages and indexes, containing nearly ten thousand fine illus- 


trations 

It oe very important that the names, accompanied by the money, should be 

sent to us as fast as they are obtained, that we may be able to print an ample 

number of papers to meet the demand. Therefore, as soon as ten or a dozen 
subscribers have been obtained, the person who has procured the club can 
forward them with the money, and he or she can then add to the club any 
number of names at the same rate, and they will be duly credited to the 
account of the person sending, until February 1, 1857. 

It is not requisite that the entire club should be taken in one town ; we will 
send the papers to any neighboring post-office, but all subscriptions must 
come through the same agent, in order to be counted to his or her credit. 
This prize offer cannot be applied to any regular wholesale —_ of our paper. 
The clubs must be bona fide, and each name sent with 

The result will be duly published, and evidence of the seesipe of each prize, 
by the successful parties, will be given. 

{> Sample copies of the paper furnished gratis when desired. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprigtor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
0G Ballou’s Pictorial and The Flag of our Union are sent to @ne address 
for 34 annum. 


(CA com of the paper to his owm address, at 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AUTUMN RHYME. 


BY WILLIAM L. SHOEMAKER. 

O, the autumn-time—the autumn-time! 
The clouds grow dark and drear ; 

And the wailing winds sing a mournful rhyme 
For the waning of the year: 

Their voices sound like prophecies 
Of desolation near ; 

And the last few leaves on the wild-wood bough 
Are fluttering pale and sere. 

O, the autumn time is a mournful time, 
And it brings sad thoughts to me, 

As I muse of the Summer’s golden prime, 
And her warmth, and light, and glee! 


O, the autumn-time—the autumn-time! 
Its tender grace is o'er; 

And the streamlets murmur a mournful rhyme 
To the sedges along the shore ; 

And the splendor has gone from the bosky hills, 

e That late, like a crown, they wore; 

And the lingering flowers, as fast they fade, 
Seem whispering low—‘‘ No more!” 

O, the autumn-time is a sombre time, 
And it brings sad thoughts to me, 

As I muse of the Summer’s golden prime, 
And her flowery pageantry ! 


O, the autumn-time—the autumn time! 
There is sadness everywhere ; 

And the crickets gray trill a mournful rhyme 
In the meadows brown and bare ; 

And the ominous caw of the ebony crow 
Shrills through the misty air; 

But the tuneful choir have left their nests 
For a clime more bright and fair. 

O, the aut time is a tuneless time, 
And it brings sad thoughts to me, 

As I muse of the Summer’s golden prime, 
And her wood-notes wild and free! 


O, the autumn-time—the autumn-time! 
» Its solemn sway I own, 

As I listen in turn to each mournful rhyme, 
And think of the beauty flown, 

And over the grave of delight how soon 
The pall of the past is thrown; 

And a gradual gloom o'er my soul is spread, 
As I walk through the woodlands lone. 

O, the autumn-time is a faded time, 
And it brings sad thoughts to me, 

As I muse of the Summer’s golden prime, 

And her joys so swift to flee! 


+ 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 
A NEW YEAR’S TALE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Arrtuur Griaprorp walked home through the snowy streets of 
Boston upon New Year’s eve, with his accustomed firm and manly 
step. His tall figure was protected from the driving storm by a 
rich cloak trimmed with fur, and }is entire dress betokened a man 
whose circumstances were easy, if not affluent. The thinly-clad 
beggar, who had known better times, glanced at him with an eye 
of envy, and bitterly contrasted his position with his own. But 
could the wayfarer’s eye have pierced that calm and polished exte- 
rior, and read the story of the heart within, he would have shrunk 
appalled from the revelation. Or, could the eye of an intimate 
friend have looked steadfastly upon Gladford’s face, as he moved 
onward against sleet and snow, he would have seen traces of suffer- 
ing that belied the firm expression of the lips, and the studied 
calmness of the deep lustrous eyes. 

Gladford turned from Washington into Winter Street, traversed 
the bleak Common, that lay in its fresh winding-sheet of snow, and 
hastened his pace as he approached his palatial house in Beacon 
Street, the elegance and taste of whose exterior were but an indica- 
tion of the comforts and luxuries within. The glitter of gas and 
the glow of coal fires blazed out through the richly-draped win- 
dows on the snow. A pass-key admitted the owner of the man- 
sion, and, hanging up his outer garments in the hall, he passed 
into the spacious drawing-room. His footsteps made no sound as 
he moved mechanically to the fireplace, and sunk into a luxurious 
chair. He glanced uneasily about him; taking in every familiar 
object, the pictures, the statuettes, the books, the piano, the em- 
broidered footstools, the rich drapery. But these make not home. 
The merchant missed objects near and dear to him—the wife of 
his bosom, the child of his affections—his joy, his support and 
blessing in his early struggles; the sharers of his prosperity, the 
angels of his house. They were gone from him; and now, when 
fortune had smiled upon his efforts, when his talents and probity 
had been crowned with complete commercial success, when un- 
broken health promised him many years of existence, he sat at his 
hearthstone alone. 

Alone! how the word and the thought echoed through the cham- 
bers of his heart. Alone! no light foot to spring to his coming; 
no light arm to wind about his waist; no musical voice to breathe 
words of welcome in his ear ; no bright smile to shame the firelight 
in its innocent glance. Alone! 

Arthur Gladford had recently received the saddest news that a 
father and husband could hear. A ship of his—the Gloriana, richly 
freighted with silks and wines, and bound from Havre to Boston— 
had perished in a tornado on the broad Atlantic. She had been 
seen t0 go down—and a boat containing the crew and passengers 


had also perished. Vainly had the vessel which brought the news 
cruised about the scenc of the disaster. Among the victims of that 
fearful catastrophe were Gladford’s wife and daughter. He had 
himself accompanied the former to Europe, and they were to bring 
back their only child, a daughter, whose education had been com- 
pleted abroad. But Gladford was suddenly summoned home on 
business before the ladies were ready to return, and he had left 
them in charge of his captain. He was momentarily looking for 
the arrival of the Gloriana when the news of her loss reached him. 

To say that he was not for a season stunned by the blow, would 
be to make him out more than mortal. But he had carly learned 
to look beyond the shiftjng lights and shadows, storms and sun- 
shines of this world, to that bright, unclouded sphere, where the 
weary are at rest, and trouble never cometh. And in the hour of 
his sore trial and his heavy affliction, his faith forsook him not, and 
he could say, “The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
away—blessed be the name of the Lord !” 

And now—as the blithe New Year approached, as joy-bells rang 
upon the air, as smiling faces greeted him in his daily path, as 
misery, too, stalked abroad under its constant cloud, he forgot not 
his sympathy both with the joyous and the afflicted. His munifi- 
cence flowed forth in his accustomed charities—the honses_of the 
poor and the invalid were gladdened by his presence and his boun- 
ty—his domestics were made happy—he intermitted not one_of his 
daily duties. Then the careless and unthinking said that, afier all, 
his sensibilities were not so delicate as they had given him credit 
for possessing; his mind was too much taken up with"business to 
leave room for sorrow—he would marry again before leng, and the 
house in Beacon Street would be as gay as ever before the season 


| closed. Alas! they measured the mourner by their own narrow 


standard. 

It was late when Gladford retired to his lonely chamber. There 
were many little objects there that revived his sorrows—cmbroidery 
and pictures, the handiwork of his wife and daughter, books they 
had read, flowers they had tended. But he kneeled down in 
prayer, and found consolation and relief in communion with the 
Ruler of the universe ; and it was from his very heart that he ut- 
tered the fervent exclamation: “ Not my will, but thine, be done !’” 

The next morning, just as he had finished dressing, he was told 
that a person was below waiting to see him. He followed the ser- 
vant into the breakfast room, and found a roughly clad, seafaring 
man waiting to speak with him. The merchant and his visitor 
were left alone. 

The sailor, sitting uneasily on the edge of the ottoman, and 
twisting his tarpaulin hat in his hand, seemed rather at a loss for 
words : 

“Mr. Gladford,” said he, “I don’t know as you remembe:,,.ae 
but my name’s Braxton—Captain Braxton, of the brig Dart.” 

“TI remember your countenance, now,” said Gladford. There 
was a pause. 

“A good deal of rough weather, lately, Mr. Gladford.” 

Gladford shook his head mournfully. 

“ Have you arrived lately. captain ?” 

“Just in, sir. I suppose I don’t bring you news of the loss of 
the Gloriana 

“ Alas !—no sir.” 

“No tidings of the boat that left the ship t” 

“Nono,” said Gladford. 

“ Have you given her up ?” 

“ Entirely.” 

“Well,” said Captain Braxton, uneasily, “I don’t think I 
should if I were in your case. She may have lived—may have—” 

There was something in the expression of the honest man’s face 
which gwakened agitation in the merchant’s breast. 

“You—you—” he stammered—“ have something to communi- 
cate, I’m sure—some bodies have been found—” 

“Mr. Gladford,” said the captain, taking his hand, “ thoy tell 
me you have borne trouble like a hero.” 

“J—I have endeavored to be firm,” said the merchant, the tears 
forcing their way from his eyes as he spoke; “but sorrow like 
mine is hard to bear.” 

“They say that sudden joy is harder.” 

“Joy!” 

“Yes; good news,” said the sailor, now as much agitated as the 
merchant himself. 

“One moment,” said Gladford. And he buried his face in his 
hands, and prayed for a moment—prayed that he might have forti- 
tude to bear whatever was in store for him. 

“Now, then,” Captain Braxton,” said he, “if there is a ray of 
hope—as your words lead me to imagine—speak! Tell me what 
itis! I can bear it !—it will not kill me!” 

“Then, sir,” said the sailor, taking his hand, “let me wish you 
a Happy New Year! Your wife and child are saved! I had the 
happiness of saving the boat’s crew of the Gloriana. Your wife 
and daughter will soon be here—they are here already! Look!” 

The door was thrown open. A noble-looking woman and a 
beautiful girl rushed forward, and were clasped in a speechless 
agony of joy to the manly heart that had been so severely tried, 
and so gloriously rewarded for its truth and strength. 

The scene was too much for Captain Braxton, and he rushed 
out of the room, bringing up at the head of the staircase, to “swab 
out his lee scuppers,” as he said. But he was brought back by 
Gladford, who overwhelmed him with demonstrations of gratitude. 
He was only permitted to leave the house on condition of returning 
to dinner, which he did, and was witness of a joy that angels might 
almost envy. Such is our simple record of a New Year’s Day. ~ 


» 
> 


There is a wider division of men than that into Christian and 
oe ; before we ask what a man worships, we have to ask wheth- 
er he worships at all. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “CANARD.” 


The origin of the word “canard,” when employed to signify 
some unfounded story, is not generally known. The following are 
the terms in which M. Quetelet relates, in the “ Annuaire de l’Aca- 
demie ” (article on Norbert Cornelissen), the manner in which the 
word became used in its new sense :—“ To give a sly hit at the 
ridiculous pieces of intelligence which the journals were in the 
habit of publishing every morning, Cornelissen stated that an inter- 
esting experiment had just been made, calculated to prove the ex- 
traordinary voracity of ducks. Twenty of these animals had been 
placed together, and one of them having been killed and cut into 
the smallest possible pieces, feathers and all, and thrown to the 
other nineteen, was most gluttonously gobbled up in an exceed- 
ingly brief space of time. Another was then taken from the nine- 
teen, and being chopped small like its predecessor, was served to 
the eighteen, and at once devoured like the other; and so on to the 
last, who was thus placed in the position of having eaten his nine- 
teen companions in a wonderfully short time. All this, pleasant! 
narrated, obtained a success which the writer was far from antici- 

ating, for the story ran the round of all the journals of Europe. 

t then became almost forgotten for about a score of years, when it 
came back from America with amplifications which it did not boast 
of at the commencement, and with a regular certificate of the au- 
topsy of the surviving animal, whose cesophagus was declared to 
have been seriously injured. Every one laughed at the history of 
the ‘canard’ thus brought up again, but the word remained in its 
novel signification.” 


+ 


POWER OF THE MUSCLES. 


The muscular strength of the human body is indeed wonderful. 
A Turkish porter will tgot at a rapid pace and c a weight of 
six hundred pounds. Milo, a celebrated athlete of Crotona, in 
Italy, accustomed himself to carry the greatest burdens, and, by 
degrees, became a monster in strength. It is said he carried on 
his shoulders an ox four years old, weighing upwards of one thou- 
sand pounds, and killed him with one blow of his fist. He was 
seven times crowned at the Pythian games, and six at the Olympic. 
He presented himself the seventh- time, but no one had the courage 
to enter the list against him. He was a Pythagorean, and to his 
uncommon strength that learned preceptor and his pupils owed 
their lives. The pillar which supported the roof of the house sud- 
denly gave way, but, Milo supported the roof of the building, and 
gave the philosopher time to escape. In old age, he attempted to 
ory up a tree by its roots and break it. He partially effected it; 

ut his strength being gradually exhausted, the tree, where cleft, 
reunited, and left his hand pinched in the body of it. He was 
then alone; and, unable to disengage himself, died in that position. 
—Musical World. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Ga Scuoot axD Atlas. New York: D. Appleton & 
0. i. 

We have examined with much care these works, issued in the Appletons’ 
best style of publication, and can cordially commend them to fenchess and 
heads of families. The Geography is admirable arranged, perfectly reliable in 
its details, and liberally illustrated by fine engravings. The maps in the At- 
las are beautifully engraved and colored. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Laks NGamt: or, Explorations and Discoveries during a Four Years’ Wander- 
ing im the Wilds of Southwest By Cuaries AxpaRsox. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 611. 


Interesting as a romance, well-written. crowded with startling incident, and 

full of beautiful engravings, this work is sure to go like wildfire. For sale by 

Redding & Co. 

Srorizs oF AN OLD MAID, RELATED TO HER NEPHEWS AND Nieces. Translated 
from the French of Emile de Girardin. By ALrrep Etwes. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1856. 18mo. pp 249. 


lustrative wood cuts are well executed, and 
gift-book. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Mitte Duicia. Selected from Notes and Queries. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. 1857. 12mo. : 

A “thousand sweets!" The book is rightly named. It is full of charming 
curiosities, and may be taken up or laid aside whenever the whim suits, for it 
treats on a myriad of interesting topics. A charming fireside companion. 
For sale by Redding & Co. 


Fisninc. By nies NorpHorr. This clever book, which 
we have already noticed favorably, is for sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. 


Roma, Cunistian AND PapaL. By 8. D. Saxctis. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 261. 

This illustrated work is written by a convert to Protestantism, and, of 
course, gives a Protestant view of matters and things in the Eternal City. 10 
is written in the form of letters; it is elegantly printed. For sale by Kedding 
& Co. 

BEAUMAROHAIS AND HIS Timgs. Translated by Hexny 8. Epwarps, from the 

French of Louis de Comenie. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 460. 


the volume makes an admirable 


Beaumarchais was one of the most brilliant adventurers of the age, and played 
his part with singular tact. He was a man of brilliant talent, and contributed 
largely to the revolution which convulsed Europe at the close of the last cen- 
tury. This is one of the most readable books we have met with for a long 
time. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Faca. An Army Memoir. By Mayor Manca, author of ‘“‘Shoepac Recollec- 

tions.” Boston: James French & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 838. 

To those familiar with ‘“‘Shoepac Recollections,” we need hardly say that 
this is a readable, lively book; for Major March has already won an enviable 
and reliable name. ‘ Faca” isa very pleasant story, opening well, progress- 
ing well, and ending well. American military life has never before been por- 
trayed in novel form, we believe; and there is a freshness and vigor in these 
pictures of it which are quite charming. The book is sure to make a powerful 
and lasting impression. 


Mormon Wives. A Narration of Facts strang@r than Fiction. New York: 

Derby & Jackson. 1856. 12mo. pp. 318. 

The title of this story sufficiently indicates its ch ter. The peculiar fea- 
tures of Mormonism are herein delineated b; a vigorous pen. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 


TONE DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


(O™ There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. 

(> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also em- 
bellish each number. ; 

(>~ Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the un- 
precedented price of one dollar! 

SG> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(>> In all respects it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. ; 

{7 It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sixteen years experience 
on the Boston press. 

1G> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor. 

(> Each number contains original articles from more than twenty regular 
contributors. 

{> Though published but two years, it has 
culation of 69,000 copies! 

(> Any person enclosing one doliar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
, the 1 for one year; or any person sending us - ¥ subscribers and 

eight dollars, at one time, shall receive the ninth copy gratis. 

M. BALLOU, 


hed the + dinary ci 


Sher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mase. ; , 


Very pleasant stories for young people are all of these pretty tales. The il- - 


A brilliant picture of French society in the 18th century—a world in itself. — 
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[Written for Ballou’s Bictorial.] 
WE MEET NO MORE, 


BY ELLEN ALIOER MORIARTY. 

We meet no more. Yet how can I 

The language of those eyes forget? 
And time has passed. Thy tender sigh 

In memory thrills my being yet; 
And oft amid the throng I start, 

Some gentle voice recalls thy own— 
Alas! from my regretful heart 

Tho blessing of sweet peace has flown! 


I dreamed of thee last night—ah me! 
That dreams and hopes are all in vain— 
I cannot bear to dream of thee, 
Since waking brings such bitter pain. 
E’en the sad bliss that others find 
In dwelling o’er the happy past, 
Can ne’er be mine; my heart resigned 
All joy when it beheld thee last. 


> 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BLIND GIRL. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


In 1840, I started in life as a physician. I had received colle- 
giate honors that were, to say the least, respectable. My partial 
friends called them a little more than that. Asa medical student, 
I had acquitted myself to the satisfaction of the professors, and I 
was armed with recommendations and certificates enough to have 
made the fortune of a dozen schoolmasters. 

The only really skilful physician in the town of Danforth hay- 
ing removed to a better loeality, and the remaining two being, 
one a botanic physician, and the other somewhat irregularly train- 
ed to the profession, I was advised to enter on this field of practice 
immediately, without waiting for one more promising. I hired 
an office in one of the principal streots—for there were actually 
two—and looking up a pleasant boarding-house, I spread out my 
books to make as much show as possible, and sat down to await 
the coming practice. As there was no dentist in town, I had the 
pleasure of removing a number of ponderous teeth from the jaws 
of several of the inhabitants, and ao few, of a smaller kind, from 
some little children. This was small practice; but I pocketed the 
quarters from time to time, and comforted myself that ‘many 
drops make a shower.” 

I succeeded in obtaining board in the same building with my 
office, which, in fact, was a parlor of the house, and belonged to 
my landlord, who was a silversmith, and had converted his other 
front room into a shop for himself. Both rooms were pleasantly 
shaded by two large maples; and a fine garden, which extended 
on each side of the house to a back street, added to its attractions, 
and made it the pleasantest location in town. 

My expectations were not, in the end, disappointed. An epi- 
demic prevailing among children, in the first case of which I was 
successful, brought me into notice; and for a few weeks I was on 
the continual move night and day. I did not have time even for 
my meals, and my landlady was ever expressing the greatest 
anxiety for my own health. 

This epidemic decided my success. I was ever after, the doctor 
par excellence. The other two were Jeft to hide their diminished 
heads before the superior skill of Doctor Alexander Westman. I 
could now repose upon my laurels. I had cured the minister’s 
baby, Squire Lowe’s only child, a girl of five years, and a special 
favorite with everybody, Deacon Farmer’s little boy, and the son 
also of a rich widow, who lived just at the edge of the town, kept 
her carriage, and was exceedingly popular in Danforth. My for- 
tune was made—and made, too, without the claptrap of riding at 
full speed through the street, or causing myself to be called hastily 
out of church. If half the professional compliments which Mrs. 
Blanchard, my landlady, retailed to me were just as she told them 
to me, I was a famous man. 

Mr. Blanchard’s family consisted of himself and wife, two sons 
and three daughters. The latter were pretty, accomplished girls, 
yet not above taking their part in domestic concerns, under the 
direction of their active and industrious mother. As I grew more 
acquainted with the Danforthites, I received many hints that they 
would be just the wives for professional gentlemen, and that doc- 
tors were much more likely to be successful when they were mar- 
ried. I invariably expressed the profoundest regret for the young 
ladies in question, but added that I could not take the three, and 
feared to offend two of them by a preference of one. 

My relations with these amiable girls were of the most pleasant 
and satisfactory nature. They showed me every kindness, and 
treated me with such openness and frankness, as to disarm all sus- 
picion of any scheme to entrap me into matrimony had I been ever 
so vain and presumptuous. We evidently had no designs upon 
each other, and the fact rendered our intercourse perfectly easy. 

I had seen enough, too, of young physicians embarrassing them- 
selves with family cares before their practice was established— 
drawing wife and children, too, perhaps, into situations of distress 
and difficulty, which were hard for the helpless ones to bear, and 
harder still for man to look upon and not be able to relieve. I 
wished to be free to stand or fall by myself, without running the 
risk of dragging others down with me, if it should be my lot to fall. 

Perhaps, if I had happened to love any woman devotedly, I 
might have adopted some fine-spun theory of the necessity of a 
physician becoming a married man, but my time was not yet 
come. Women there were, plenty of them, too—for, in my pro- 
fession, one sees a great deal of the angels—women who pleased 
me as companions, and many, too, whom I recognized as congenial 


spirits—sisters, as man should ever recognize them; but as yet 
they had found entrance only to the outer vestibule of my heart. 
The inner sanctum had not yet been invaded. I could afford to 
wait, too, while my selfishness was so nourished by Mary Blanch- 
ard and her sisters. I did not need a wife while Mary attended to 
my wardrobe, and Emily worked my slippers, and Jane made my 
dressing-gowns, and prepared my bandages for broken bones, and 
received my messages when absent; and when all three knew ex- 
actly where I was gone, and how long before I should be in, and 
the thousand and onc fussy little matters of a physician’s life. 


I had been there some weeks before I knew there was yet another 
member of the family whom I had not seen. I had heard Mary, 
it is true, talking with her sister-in-law, Mrs. Jane Blanchard, 
about a certain delicate dress pattern of light, flowered chintz, or 
something of that sort, which sho said would be so becoming to 
Florence. I had seen Emily boxing up a splendid bouquet to send 
away by express, which she said was for Florence ; and I had some 
curiosity to see this friend of theirs, as I supposed her, who was to 
be the receiver of all delicate and odorous gifts. Mary enlightened 
me. She was their youngest sister, this Florence; but had been 
away from home many years, only returning at midsummer. I 
wondered—but seeing Mary’s eyes moiston, I did not like to ask 
any questions. I learned gradually, however, that Florence was 
blind !—that she was at an eminent establishment for people of her 
class, and that she was coming home in a few weeks. I thought 
a good deal about the absent Florence, as her situation interested 
my medical experience. Already I had two cases of partial blind- 
ness under my care, which I feared would become total, and my 
latest studies had been much occupied with this disease. 

Iwas much from home after this, having all at once an acces- 
sion of practice. I returned home one evening to late tea, and 
found only the servant girl to wait on my table. Mary had always 
specially attended me. The dining-room was just under the par- 
lor, and the doors and windows were all open. As I raised my 
cup of tea to my thirsty lips, I heard a voice, the swectness of 
which I shall never hear excelled, save by the angel choir above; 
and it was singing a low, sad, melancholy air, that pierced my very 
heart. I sat back in my chair, and listened with “lips apart” to 
that soul-enchanting melody, until it seemed as if all meaner sen- 
sations had passed away from me. 

“Tt is Miss Florence,” said the girl, who was treading round the 
table on tiptoe, as if she, too, feared to break the sound. 

I did not want her to tell me that. I preferred to keep the illu- 
sion that it was no mortal voice a little longer. It ceased—but my 
hunger and thirst were gone, and I rose from the table uncertain 
whether I ought to invade the drawing-room until the first hours of 
intercourse with the new comer were over. Mary solved the difli- 
calty, by rushing down stairs to see if I had come home. 

“ Tea over, doctor, and no’one to wait on you! Too bad! But 
come up and see Florence.” 

In a low rocking-chair sat a child, as I then thought, about ten 
or twelve years old. Her soft, curling hair hung down far over her 
dress of white muslin, and the beautiful arms and neck were bare. 
She was leaning her arm upon her mother’s knee, while Emily and 
Jane knelt by her side, apparently just as they had done when she 
was singing. Mary led me to her, and said simply, “ Florence, 
this is our friend, Doctor Westman.” She put out her hand, and 
the blue oyes were turned towards my face just as if she could see 
me. The light shone upon them. They were perfect in form and 
color, and shaded by long dark lashes. Sitting there in repose, no 
one would have thought that there was no vision in those full, 
beautiful orbs. After a while she sang to me again, by, Mary’s 
request. This time the music of her voice was not so mournful to 
my ear, but it was sweet and powerful. 

A few days brought me into intimate relations with the fair 
blind girl. She learned to distinguish when I was in the room, 
when she entered it, and the sound of my step at the door. She 
made various ornaments for my table, and took an interest in me, 
because she felt how much her sisters contributed to my comfort. 


After her return I became an intense student. Every work that 
treated of the eye and its diseases I could lay hold on, was eagerly 
devoured ; and the particular species of blindness to which she was 
a victim, commanded the most intense thought. I made commu- 
nications of her case to the best oculists that I had heard of, stating 
the time she was taken blind—ten years of age—and every circum- 
stance of her situation, health, intelligence, and so forth. Some 
of the answers were favorable to an operation, some doubiful, and 
one or two positively adverse. 

I did all this privately, not daring to raise hopes in the family 
which, it was more than probable, would be crushed. Conversing 
with her father, I found that nothing had ever been done for her, 
except a few simple washes by my predecessor—that he had de- 
clared the case incurable, and advised her being sent to an institu- 
tion where she could learn the various employments and amuse- 
ments of the blind, and where she would be less conscious of her 
calamity than at home. Good advice from Dr. Croft, provided 
she was incurable, which I doubted ! 

I let the midsummer pass away, feeling that it was better for the 
weather to subside into cold before anything was done ; and mean- 
time I took charge, with her mother’s permission, of her diet, ex- 
ercise and entire manner of living. The family was pleased with 
my interest in her case, and prolonged her stay at home, that she 
might continue under my care. 

A regular course of salt water bathing, a walk in the open air 
every day, and frequent drives, strengthened her system; and I 
fancied, too, that the atmosphere of sound, healthy people was 
more favorable to her, such as she found at home, than that of the 
sickly inmates of the institution. At all events, she grew stronger 
and larger, and the rose-leaf color assumed:a deeper tint upon her 
cheek. I bestowed so much care on her, that I really began to 


feel that she belonged to me; and it was amusing to sce how she 
returned it. She watched every change in the weather—for her 
sensations were very acute in that respect—and never allowed me 
to go out without ascertaining if I was well clothed to meet it. 

I thought so much of her restoration to sight, that I made my- 
self positively unhappy when any answer came to my inquiries at 
all discouraging. I wrote now to a fellow-student of my own, 
who was in Paris prosecuting this very branch of our profession, 
and awaited his answer with great impatience. ‘Two steamers ar- 
rived, and no answer from my friend Arthur. The third brought 
me a letter, which I hardly dared open, so great was my anxiety. 
I broke the seal, and read as follows: 

“The case you mention is an interesting one, and I have great 
hopes that something may be done. What if I ask you to wait 
my return, which will be in February? I have performed two 
operations in cases which I believe to be nearly similar to your 
friend’s. By the way, you speak in more than professional interest 
of your patient. I should like to give you the pleasure of witness- 
ing my skill.” 

I knew if there was one man in the world who would lend his 
whole soul to such a case, it would be Arthur St. John, and I now 
talked with Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard about the matter. They pro- 
fessed a great deal of confidence in my judgment, but did not dare 
to hope, and begged me not to speak of it to Florence at present. 

Part of the winter passed away in sweet and intimate communion 
with this unfortunate but highly gifted creature. A perfect child 
of song, and with a talent for conversation which I never knew 
surpassed, drawing, as she did, all her images, either from the 
memories of early childhood, or from her own heart, and not from 
tho outward that was passing around her. You will learn, reader, 
that the blind girl was now the dearest object to me on earth, and 
can judge, perhaps, something of my intense anxiety on her account. 

The February steamer was delayed. It seemed ages to my ex- 
pectant thoughts, and when at length its arrival was announced, I 
thought that Arthur was unnecessarily long in coming. He came 
at last, and I introduced him to the family. He watched every 
movement of Florence, and, after a day or two, they becamo great 
friends, without her suspecting that he was thinking of her cyes. 
In a careless way, he asked her to let him examine them. I 
+ watched his face, and saw it brighten up as he looked carefully, 
and even hurt her by his continued pressure. <A look of intense 
satisfaction passed between us. We prepared now to acquaint her 
with what we desired to do; and sho gave her consent very sweet- 
ly, but apparently without any hope. 

We thought it best to perform the operation without witnesses— 
only that Mary, whose strength of mind and nerve was very great, 
might be present, in order to give us what assistance we needed. 
The house was to be very still, and we were to occupy the back 
attic, where no sound could be heard from the street, and where a 
strong light was obtained from above. Not a word was spoken, 
except to ask for necessary assistance. Our sweet patient lay 
back upon pillows, with her hands crossed on her lap. She had 
promised not to struggle, if we would not confine them. 

} It was a moment of intense expectation. Arthur was firm of 
eye and limb. His steady hand held the instrument without the 
slightest wavering, and in a few minutes, but which seemed hours, 
the deed was done. She had seen his face! A bandage was ap- 
plied, and she was carried in my arms to the chamber below, and 
laid in bed. Perfect stillness and repose was prescribed for her, 
and she obeyed it to the letter, only speaking in whispers. At 
length Arthur permitted the bandage to be thinned, and at last 
withdrawn altogether, and he gratified mo by allowing me to with- 
draw it. It was a moment of intense excitement to me, but sho 
calmly opened her eyes upon my face, and whispered my name ; 
and then closed them again, as if her joy was too great to be real, 
and as if she wished to go back into darkness again to realize it all. 

If life seemed to hold a new and divine prospect to the blind 
girl after her long sitting in darkness, it was no less so to me—to 
me who had long ago told her how very dear she was to my heart, 
and had reccived her assurance, that if she ever obtained her sight, 
she would be my wife. Nothing I could say would induce her to 
strike out this proviso. 

“T will never be a burden on you,” she would say. “If Iam 
never to recover, I shall feel that God himself places a bar between 
me and you that must not be passed; and that it is His pleasure 
that I shall be solitary.” Sweet girl !—while I loved her better for 
this delicacy, I was only more eager to overcome her scruples. 

In a few weeks she was well enough to visit my office, her fath- 
er’s workshop, and to take long walks and rides with me. Her 
eyes were perfectly restored. O, the happiness which such a re- 
storation brings! Who can tell! I cannot describe the joy of the 
parents, nor the intense satisfaction of the brothers and sisters, nor 
the still intenser gratification of Arthur St. John, at his share in 
the general happiness. I think he confides it all to Mary—for they 
hold long private conversations together, which, doubtless, are en- 
tirely upon the treatment of the eye. Both seem pleased at the re- 
sult of these studies, if one can judge by the animation of their 
countenances when accidentally discovered in their speculation. 

Florence is the “ doctor’s wife.” In her new relation, she is in- 
terested for all the sick and suffering everywhere; and to those 
whose privation is similar to her own, she feels the tenderest-sym- 
pathy. I have not yet withdrawn her from the pleasant atmosphere 
of her father’s house, because I fear that in my absence, and un- 
watched by mother and sisterly eyes, she might be tempted to 
strain the precious orbs which are alike my pride and my care. 

And Arthur St. John is reaping abundant laurels in his profes- 
sion. He is going to Europe next month, and I shall not be sur- 
prised if Mary accompanies him. It is not his purpose to settle 
down anywhere at present; and our active, officient and gentle 


Mary will be just the right one to take care of the wanderer. 
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MAJOR BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


We present on this page an admirable likeness of our 
friend and correspondent, Major Ben: Perley Poore, 
drawn expressly for the Pictorial, by Barry, from an 
ambrotype by Cutting & Turner, of this city. We 
fancy that Shakspeare must have had a prophetic glim- 
mering of the future major, when he wrote, “Each man 
in his day plays many parts.” It is true that we all pass 
through many marked stages ; but to very few of us is 
accorded the ability to do well so many things as the 
subject of our sketch, though a young man, has already 
accomplished. Born in Newb rt, Mass., where he 
now resides, in November, 1820, we find that, at the age 
of fourteen, he had gratified an ardent desire to see 
world, by visiting nearly all the principal cities of Eu- 
rope. Though his home was an attractive one, still his 
wandering propensities were stronger than his love for 
the paternal fireside; and probably anticipating a veto 
on his plans of travel, which he would have reluctantly 
obeyed, he started again on his yao i © without leave 
or license. In the course of his rambles, he was received 
into the office of Messrs. Myrick & Bartlett, of Worces- 
ter, as a printer’s apprentice, and there learned the mys- 
teries of that craft, whose history, in one of his addresses, 
he has delineated with such ability and warmth. When 
editing the Boston Bee, Mr. Poore, in speaking of the 
printer’s graft, said :—“ We entered a printing-office a 
spoiled ‘eldest son,’ who had devoted more attention to 
Shetland ponies, and a juvenile infantry company, than 
to his books ; and at the end of our —o? could 
write almost as well as we can now. ‘This is not saying 
much, perhaps; but we will show our ‘copy’ for plain- 
ness and correctness, with any professional writer in the 
country. It used to be rather hard work to wash rollers 
and bring wood, but we had a pretty good time after all. 
A warm piece of gingerbread—the regular donation of 
the subscribers at a baker’s shop, when their paper was 
handed into them early in the morning—had far more 
relish, than the sumptuous banquets tasted at royal enter- 
tertainments within five years afterwards. The heart of 
the ill-clad newspaper-carrier was lighter and merrier, 
than when it was afterwards encased in an old embroid- 
ered diplomatic coat.” Finally, after a period of severe, 
but not unprofitable discipline, young Poore returned to 
his father’s house. At the age of seventeen, he was es- 
tablished by his father as editor and proprietor of a paper. In the 
year 1840, being then just twenty-one, we find him an attache of 
the United States embassy at Belgium. One of his early adven- 
tures was a journey on foot to Venice—not in a direct line, but 
with deviations to embrace interesting places in Switzerland, Lom- 
bardy and the Tyrol. Very likely this early training gave him 
that confidence in his powers of endurance, which caused him to 
undertake recently the feat of wheeling a barrel of apples from 
Newbury to Boston, in fulfillment of a sportive political bet—a 
feat which he accomplished with ease and credit. This little inci- 
dent is a sample of the true Anglo-Saxon pluck which the major 
manifests in all his undertakings. Soon after returning from his 
pedestrian tour, Major Poore took up his residence in Paris, and 
Was appointed agent of the Massachusetts Historical Society, to 


describe the documents in the marine and colonial departments re- 
lating to the history of our State. In 1845, in pursuance of the 
governor his- 


resolve of our legislature, he was appointed by 


MAJOR BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


torical agent of Massachusetts for the same p' . His labors 
make ten large folio volumes of MSS., and two of maps. Their 
style of execution is admirable. The able manner in which he per- 
formed his task, caused a recommendation from the committee of 
the legislature to double his compensation. Before returning 
home, he travelled extensively in Greece, Asia Minor, Palestine, 
Egypt and Europe ; and, during a portion of his time, corresponded 
with the Atlas, of this city, embodying in his spirited letters the 
fruits of his excursions. Among his own tangible records of travel, 
is a splendid collection of autographs. Since his return to America, 
he has ey a great amount of labor—was, for a time, editor 
of the ton Bee, has written books, among others, a popular life 
of Louis Philippe, has been a large contributor to periodicals and 
journals, has lectured, raised a rifle battalion, which he commands, 
is a member of the State Board of Agriculture, and, above all, is a 
practical farmer on a very | scale, as is evinced by the splendid 
condition of “Indian Hill,” at West Newbury. 


MERCANTILE WHARF BUILDINGS. 


The success of the Hon. Josiah Quincy in his specula- 
tion with the City Wharf property, induced other parties 
owning similar dock rights to enter the field also. The 
Mercantile Wharf Corporation, which, it will be remem- 
bered, bounded upon the east side of Commercial Street 
from City Wharf to Commercial Wharf, has within the 
last two years laid out and disposed of seven large valu- 
able lots upon the site of a portion of its dock property. 
These lots are surrounded by four important streets, viz., 
Commercial, Clinton, Richmond, and a new marginal, 
or water street, parallel with, and 102 feet east of, Com- 
mercial Street. Upon these lots has been erected a block 
of granite warehouses, having its four fagades bounding 
on the four thoroughfares abovenamed. This building 
is 456 feet in length, 100 feet in depth, and six stories or 
70 fect in height. Its frontage upon the four streets 
which surround it, is one thousand feet, and the whole 
exterior from basement to cornice is granite. It is di- 
vided from front to rear into stories of 13, 12, 11, 10 and 
9 feet each, and the total cost, not including the land, 
has been four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. We 
give our readers a view of this leviathan structure, taken 
from the corner of Clinton and Commercial Streets, and 
drawn expressly for us by Mr. Champney. In its mas- 
sive and far-reaching facades, there is a simplicity which 
should especially mark buildings of this class, and yet 
there is a vigorous boldness produced by the pier and 
pier block construction of the first _— the irregular 
ashler of the stories above, the sill , champferred 
window jambs and projecting console cornice. The 
great excellence of this work is a true fitness or ex 
sion of purpose, and opus effect—a building whi 
at a glance, is regarded as an exponent of comme 
wealth, without the least useless expenditure or architec- 
tural whim, and one that does credit to its architect, G. 
J. F. Bryant, of this city, who has designed and built a 
large number of our buildings, and has fairly earned an 
enviable reputation by his skill and taste. It is probable 
that, as Commercial Street is built up, a similar style of 
building will be adopted for the future blocks that ma 
be erected. In the commercial 
formity is a desirable feature. a general thing, the 
irregularity of our city architecture is a noticeable point 
—and is a thing which particularly strikes strangers. 
But while some unhappy contrasts are the result of a diversity of 
tastes, and of means in real estate owners, a sort of picturesque- 
ness is produced which is by no means unpleasing. architec- 
ture, as in painting, contrasts are sometimes as effective as harmo- 
nies; and as the force of a color is brought out by apposition with 
its direct antipodes in the chromatic scale, so certain styles of 
building are the more striking from being placed in juxtaposition 
with a totally dissimilar style. We have read that travellers soon 
grow weary even of St. Petersburg, whose continuous magnificence 
and stateliness are monotonous, while Moscow, from its very irreg- 
ularity, is far more interesting, both to strangers and residents. 
Mr. Delane, of the London Times, was reminded by the variety of 
our architecture of the towns and cities of England, where the 
same spirit of Saxon independence produces a variety of building, 
each man going, as we say, “on his own hook.” In England, as 
in America, there is no Louis Napoleon to plan out streets, tear 
down buildings, and order new ones at his will. 


MERCANTILE WHARF BUILDINGS, BOSTON. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. C. 8.—A dissolution of partnership, in order to be legal, must be regularly 
advertised a number of times in the daily papers. 

L. D.—There is a book relating entirely to the subject, which may be had by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., of this city. 

H. F.—Bellini died at the age of 35, in 1837. 

T. W.8.—The Marseillaise Hymn was not composed at Marseilles, but at 
Strasburg. It derived its name because it was introduced iuto Paris by a 
body of Marseillos troops. 

R. G.—You are right. Captain McClure, of the British R. N., actually discov- 
ered the Northwest Passage in 1860, if we remember lightly. 

Booxworm.—The official returns of the Imperial (formerly ~~ Library, of 
Paris, in 1836, accounted for '0,000 volumes and 80,000 MSS. It was com- 
menced in the 14th century b* King John, with ten volumes! 

Emma V.—The property of the fabulous river Lethe, or Stream of Oblivion, 
was to cause those who drank of it, to forget their whole former existence. 

J. O. 8.—The lines 

‘oT|s not in mortals to command suecess— 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it,” 
occur in Addison’s tragedy of Cato. 

8. J.—If the husband die without making a will, the wife is entitled to one 
-_ 4 his personal property, if there be no children ; and to one third, if 

ere be. 

Mariner.—The word letter-of-marque, for the commission granted to a priva- 
teer, is derived from mark, the German for frontier—as being the right to 
Se eraey beyond the limit or boundary of ther state. 

W. B. 8.—No harpsichords are manufactured now. Pianos have entirely su- 
perseded them. 

Spiritvatist.—A belief in spectres has certainly been entertained by many emi- 
nent men—but has chiefly pores in times of ignorance and superstition. 

C. @.—Lieut. Maury has declined the Knighthood of the Order of Danneb 
offered him by the king of Denmark. It is a very ancient order—found: 
in 1219, revived in 1693, and resuscitated in 1808. 

C. C.—You are not far wrong in your calculation. Some years it was esti- 
mated that the milk-bill of the people of London and its vicinity amounted 
to four millions of dollars pnd ~y 

oY ~ “Se first appointment of deacons is mentioned in the sixth chapter 
of Acts. 

Sexaton.—We agree with the principle you have laid down. The question 
never ought to be, whether any proposed measure or regulation has a ten- 
dency to benefit agriculturists, fact » or hants; but whether 
its tendency be to benefit the public. 

Juua B.—If you have the courage to brave notice and comment, why then 
adopt the larger style of bonnet. You will soon be in the fashion—the 
French court have set their faces against small b t 

Srupent.—David Rizzio was Mary Stuart’s vocalist and secretary. He was 
murdered in her presence, A. D., 1565. 


+ > 


THE MYSTERIOUS MINER: 
—orR,— 
THE GOLD-DIGGERS OF CALIFORNIA. 
A STORY OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC SHORES. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


This is the expressive title of the stirring novelette with which 
the twelfth volume of “The Flag of our Union” commences. 
We can promise much interest in this charmingly written and in- 
tensely interesting story. Each successive chapter is vivid, and 
presents a tableau in itself, depicting the wild life at the mines, 
and frontier adventure on our south-western border—as well as 
much interesting matter of scones nearer home. Secure the first 
number, and preserve the story complete. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Asplendid manuscript copy of the Bible, written in the 
early part of the 12th century, has been found at Grenada, Spain. 

..-. Sir John Davie, in a poem on dancing, written in 1396, 
describes the polka minutely. There’s really nothing new. 

..+» Lord Brougham is now sojourning at Cannes, France. 
He is said to be wearing away very fast. 

..+. Jackson Square, in the centre of the city of New Orleans, 
is now a civic garden, tastefully laid out. 

.++. There is scarcely a doubt that American commerce will 
soon be relieved from the burthen of the Danish Sound dues. 

.++. A Russian engineer has found out how to convert peat- 
turf into hard coal. Peat-er! the grate! 

.--. In Rome, Italy, there are 244 painters, 105 sculptors, and 
144 engravers, natives or permanent residents of the city. 

.+++ The Rothschild family, of Paris, are publishing the works 
of Moses Maimonides, the St. Thomas d’ Aquinas of the Jews. 

.++. The man who has an “ancestry,” has his feet shod with 
lead. Our authority is the New Orleans Picayune. 

.... The first theatre ever established in America was at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. It opened September 5, 1752. 

-.+. The Spiritualists of New York have divided into two sects 
—the “ Christians ” and “ Non-Christians.” Both are numerous. 


...+. The itinerant flower-venders of New Orleans are quite an - 


“institution.” They sell a neat bouquet for a dime. 

.++. In the city of New York there are about 12,000 more 
males than females. A few more ladies wanted. 

.++. The copper mines at Flemington, N. J., are again worked, 
after a lapse of some timo, by a new company. 

.... A son of John C. Breckinridge, vice-president elect, was 
lately severely injured while playing with gunpowder. 

..+. The Messrs. Canard are about establishing a line of steam- 


‘ers between Liverpool and the St. Lawrence. 


++. The canal season in New York is now over. ‘The receipts 
for the present year far exceeded the last. 
.... Congressional districts must contain 91,958 inhabitants, 


according to the last apportionment. 
.... Hoe, of New York, has sold two of his largest presses to 


"London journals—quite a triumph. we 


.... The Circassians reckon a woman at one half the value of 
a warrior—the heathen ! 

.... Asnake exhibitor in California was lately bitten by one of 
his pet rattlesnakes, and came near dying. 

.... Alad at school, being asked to name the four seasons, 
promptly answered, “ Pepper, mustard, salt and vinegar.” 

.... A Pole in this country has invented a sort of shield to 
avert fatality in railroad collisions. 


THE NEW YEAR! 

We come before our readers and the public, in the present num- 
ber of Ballou’s Pictorial, with a cordial greeting and an earnest 
wish for a happy new year to one and all. It will be seen that we 
appear in an entire new suite of type, new heading (after our old 
style), and fresh and bright from head-line to imprint. Every 
material which goes to make up the number of the paper now in 
the hands of the reader, is new and perfect, just from the manu- 
facturers’ hands. It is not egotistical in us to acknowledge a little 
honest pride in the complete appearance of our favorite illustrated 
journal. The degree of perfection to which it has been brought, 
has not been the work of a brief period, but is the result of nearly 
six years of heavy expenditure of time, industry and money. 

That we have exactly met the requirements of the public taste, 
and have succeeded in producing a paper universally sought after 
and fully appreciated, is attested by our immense circulation and 
our mammoth subscription list. In this respect we are entirely 
satisfied, and freely acknowledge that, even with our present en- 
larged facilities and admirable machinery, we could print but a 
very few thousand copies more per week than we now issne. 
Grateful for this complete success, we are resolved to deserve it by 
unremitting endeavors to please, and by continuing to make 
Ballou’s Pictorial a truly valuable fireside companion for every 
American home. 

During the last ten days, our clerks have been engaged night 
and day in registering the hosts of subscriptions that have poured 
in upon us from the far West, the extreme South, the North and 
our immediate Atlantic neighborhood. We expected that with 
the increasing numbers of readers and the improvement of our 
paper, that our list would increase, and our circulation would be 
extended, but we hardly anticipated such a w.'come avalanche of 
subscribers as have come to us with the ‘new year. In arranging 
our mail books, with so many thousands of new names, added to 
the renewal of thousands upon thousands of old ones, some errors 
must occur, but we trust our friends will have patience with us; 
inform us at once of any mistakes, and all shall be made scrupu- 
lously correct. 

In closing, let us add that it is all-important for those who would 
secure the work complete, to send in their subscriptions at once, 
and thus prevent any break in the perfect sets of the volume. 
Once again, a happy new year to one and all! 


FREE ADMISSIONS. 

Miss Laura Keene, in her Varieties Theatre, New York, has 
been compelled to request gentlemen of the press to leave their 
cards with her door-keeper each time they pass in, as a check on 
impostors obtaining the entrée as editors. We would suggest to 
Miss Keene an improvement on the system, and that is, to request 
editors to send their daguerreotype, with the name attached, to the 
theatre. These daguerreotypes might then be arranged in a case 
over the door-keeper’s table, and it would be a pleasant amusement 
for him to study the intelligent countenances at odd times, and 
thus enable himself to identify the originals. After all, it would 
be no great harm if the free admissions were abolished. The priv- 
ilege does not secure a seat to the editor, and if anything worth 
noting is going on, every seat is likely to be oceupied. If the pres- 
ence of critics is desirable, they should have reserved seats. 


A ReTRosrecTIVE Giancs.—We would suggest to those of 
our subscribers who have been with us from the first—and there 
are a vast number of them—to turn back to the early numbers of 
our illustrated journal, and compare the style of our engravings 
then published with the number in hand. The improvement is re- 
markable, and a source of congratulation to realize to what perfec- 
tion American hands and American enterprise are bringing this 
branch of art. 


Tne rast Votume.—We have volume eleven bound and for 
sale at our office, in full gilt, uniform with the preceding volumes, 
with illumined title-page and index. Price, single volume, $3. 
The whole set of eleven volumes complete will be sold for $22. 
These books can never be re-printed, and we have but a few com- 


plete sets left. i 


Frenon’s American Daama.—The recent issues of this ad- 
mirable series of acting plays, arranged with stage business, cos- 
tumes, relative position of performers, ect., are, ‘That Blessed 
Baby,” a most mirth-provoking farce, Coléman’s play of the “ Iron 
Chest,” and Shakspeare’s play, the “ Merchant of Venice.” 


Tue Exire’s Homs.—Longwood House, at St. Helena, is in o 
ruinous condition, and Napoleon’s chamber is used for a grain-room. 
Thousands of travellers yearly make a pilgrimage to Longwood 
House and the grave that once held the remains of the great captain. 


+ > 


Use or Hoors.—An old lady, who fell overboard from a brig 
in our bay, lately, was saved from drowning by her hooped skirts. 
She appeared in a “ watered silk” when she was fished up. 


> 


> 


Waar a Country !—It appears that we owe only about thirty 
millions, and that would have been paid if creditors had asked for 
their money. Uncle Sam scems to be doing pretty well. 


Porrry seems that Lamartine will make 2500 
hogsheads of wine, this year. He reccives also about $80,000 per 
annum for his serial work. 


> 


SHaxsrexre.—Mrs, Fanny Kemble has been reading Shak- 
speare in various parts of the country. It is a treat to hear her. 


POCAHONTAS SAVING THE LIFE OF SMITH. 

The large picture drawn expressly for us by Billings, and occu- 
pying the whole of pages 8 and 9 of the present number, illus- 
trates one of the most thrilling and dramatic scenes in the whole 
range of our history. Though all are familiar with the story of 
Captain Smith and Pocahontas, still we are quite certain that this 
vivid picture will flash a new light on the heroism of the Indian 
maiden. Captain Smith has been surprised by the Virginia In- 
dians, and after heroically defending himself and nearly escaping, 
has been taken and condemned todeath. His hands are bound be- 
hind him, and he lies with his head on a projecting rock, placed 
there to receive the fatal blow from the executioner’s war club. 
Over him stands Pocahontas, the youthful daughter of the Indian 
chief Powhatan, her graceful form shielding the Indian captive from 
instant death. Around her swarm her savage countrymen, in va- 
rious attitudes expressive of astonishment, indignation and de- 
moniac fury. Powhatan, seated on his throne on the right, and 
leaning on his plumed lance, exhibits no traces of emotion on his 
stoical eountenance, but listens to the remonstrances of the scarred 
chief beside him. The Indian drummer on the left, the woman 
with the child behind Pocahontas, all the dusky, agitated figures 
that surround her, are animated by one spirit of vengeance, by the 
same deadly hate of the white man. Even in civilized communi- 
ties he must be a man of heroic mould who dares to plead the 
cause of an enemy against the united voice of his countrymen. 
Let us then accord full honor to the gentle Virginian maiden, who, 
at the peril of her life, and in opposition to her father and her 
whole people, interposed successfully to save the life of a wounded 
captive of a strange race of men. From the very first, Pocahon- 
tas was the friend of the white, and she frequently braved peril to 
do them service. Her friendship for the settlers resulted in her 
exile from her native land, but, married to Thomas Rolfe, an 
Englishman, received as a convert by the Christian church, she 
was treated with great respect by the people and court of England. 
When she met Smith, whom she had been led to believe dead, in 
London, she was completely overcome by emotion. When about 
to revisit Virginia, with her husband and ixfant son, she died sud- 
denly, at the age of twenty-two. The son was carefully educated 
by an uncle in London, and afterwards became a wealthy and dis- 
tinguished character in Virginia, where his descendants still exist. 
Had Pocahontas wedded Captain Smith the romance of this his- 
torical episode would have been complete. 


Snort anv Sweet.—Our friend Baron Nathans complains of 
the length of presidential messages. He says if he were president 
he should say nothing more than “ all right—go ahead,” or “ looks 
squally—keep a sharp lookout,” according to circumstances, refer- 
ring for particulars to small bills. 

MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Wm. E. Porter, of West Cambridge, 
to Miss Lavina E. Berry, of Strafford, N. H.; by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Edwin 
voe to Miss Elizabeth P. Lane; by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. David Adams to Mrs. 
Nancy M. Malstrom; by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Lemuel Nichols, of Cornish, 
Me., to Miss Sophia Ma ; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. William H. Mitchell to 
Miss Elizabeth F. Sproul; Mr. Thomas Watson to Mrs. Grace Brannon.—At 
Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ly Mr. Lorenzo B. French to Miss Lucie A. 
Gilmore.—At erville, by Kev. Mr. Pope, Mr. Charles H. Moore to Miss 

lara J. Prince.—At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Th re Lyman 
to Miss Elizabeth Russell.—At Malden. by Rev. Mr. ll, Mr. James E. 
Harris to Miss Caroline A. Strong.—At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Morison, Mr. Gid- 
eon Beck to Miss Alice 8S. Briggs.—At Newton, by Rev. Mr. Furber. Mr. R. 
Dana Morse to Miss Helen S. Hutchins.—At Woburn, by Rev. Mr. March, Mr. 
Samuel A. Fowle to Miss Mary Whittemore.—At South Dedham, by Rev. Mr. 
Fisher, Mr. Lewis Day to Miss Anna M. Smith —At Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. 
Wilcox, Mr. J. Knudson to Miss H. E. Stevens.—At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Pot- 
ter, Mr. D. W. Bates to Miss Abby G. Rice.—At Essex, by Rev. Mr. Prince, Mr. 
G. 5. Perkins to Miss Ednah Burnham —At Conway, N.H., by Rev. Mr. Ad- 
ams, Mr. A. F. Adams, of Castine, Me., to Miss Isabella ¥. Osborn, of Boston 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. ig ty my 79; Mr. Samuel F. Gray. 
Mr. Stephen Macdonal, 


of Cambridge, 18 
; Rey. Ephraim Peabody, D.D.. 49; Mrs, Hannah B’ 


84.—At Malden, Mrs. Eliza T. Lay Ng Milton, Mr. Henry Thayer, 35.— 
Wil- 


son, 81.—At Waltham, Miss Cornelia Hobart, 21—-At Needham, Mr. 
Mills, 83.—At Groton, Mr. Eara Farnsworth, 86.—At Newburyport, Mr. John 
Ballou, 75.—At Ware, Mrs. Lydia Pope, 88.—At Belchertown, Mrs. Thankful 


Drake, formerly of Hampton, N. H.,78.—At Worcester, Mrs. Mary Upham, 83. 
—At Lancaster, Nov. 8, Mrs. Betsy Newman. 83 years and 3 months; Nov. 14 
of lung fever, Mrs. Mary G., wife of Danforth Lawrence, ri 56 years and 16 
months.—At South Yarmouth, Mr. William Gray, Jr., 42.—At Lunenburg, 
Captain Luther Farwell, formerly of this city, 76.—At Northampton, Mr. John 
Edwards, 75.—At Champlain, N. Y., Capt. Reuben Moore, formerly of Con- 
cord, Mass., 48.—At Bath, Me., Capt. Joseph Edgecombe, 62. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and pooms, by the pusT AMSRICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beauti/udly illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this 
country. Its contain views of cvery populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the castern or western hemisphere, of all the 
pal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accu- 
rate portraits of every noted ter in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY EIN ADVANCE. 


‘ “ 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall reccive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 


*,* One copy of Tux Frac or ovr Union, and one of BaLiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4. 
Published every SaTurpar, by M.M. BALLOU, « 
No. 22 Wivrezr Boston. 
Waotesate Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Menry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; R. A. Duncan, 162 Vine Strect, between 4th and 5th, Cincinnati; J. A. 


Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue. Detroit; E. K. Woodward, ccrner of 4th and 
Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Kentucky; Trub- 
ner & Co., 12 Paternoster 


» London, general agents for Lurope. 
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. ee Deland, formerly of Salem, 66.—At East Boston, Mrs. Sarah F. Lufkin, 48: Mr. 
Oe ean J. Franklin Bradford, 28.—At Charlestown, Miss Ada T. Lee, of Manchester, 
80.—At Chelsea, Mrs. Olive Fenno, 86.—At N. Chelsea, Mr. Benjamin Watts, ‘ 
94.—At Dorchester, Mr. Moses Gleason, 50.—At Quincy, Noah Curtis, Esq. 
be T. 
> - F 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TWILIGHT. 


BY SARAH A. NOWELL. 


The golden twilight, soft and meek, 
Filed from tie rosy god of day— 
Then waited, with a flushing cheek, 
For dark-browed Night, who bade her stay. 


Softly he threw his mantle o'er 
Her form, as they together went, 

And wooed her, gently, as before, 
To come within his silent tent. 


And, one by one, he drew from far 

His diamond treasures, clear and bright, 
Till, on her brow, a single star 

Gleamed, peerless, in ites heavenly light. 


e DISAPPOINTMENT. 


O, ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes docay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But *twas the firsi to fade away. 
I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!—Moore. 


EARTH AND HEAVEN. 
Flowers, that bloom to wither fast; 
Light, whose beams are soon o'ercast; 
Friendship warm, but*not to last ;— 

Such by earth are given. 


Seek the flowers that ne’er shall fade; 
Find the light no cloud can shade ; 
Win the friend who ne'er betrayed— 
These are found in heaven.—Miss Ii. F. Gou.p. 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


KALED, THE PAGE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII. 


BY BELL BRAMBLE. 


> 


Wirnrn a dimly-lighted saloon of the beautiful archicpiscopal 
palace of Narbonne, sat a thin, gaunt man, whoso cadavcrous vis- 
age was impressed with an air of subtlety and finesse. His bald 
brow was bordered with thin white hair, seen straggling from be- 
neath a closely-fitting red cap. He was dictating to a page, notes 
and memoranda, to be handed after to asecretary to copy. The 
old duke had several of these pages in his service. These boys 
were younger sons of high and powerful families, yet, according to 
the custom of the day, were placed in the family of great nobles, 
a remnant of feudal patronage, receiving wages from them and 
holding themselves ready to do their bidding,—were devoted to 
their lord’s interest. The page now writing at the table, near 
which sat the old duke, was the young Vicomte Henri d’Effiat, son 
of the late Marechal de Chaumont. The old man with the close, 
red cap and gaunt figure, was Armand Duplessis, Cardinal de 
Richelieu. 

For a while, he dictated his instructions, reading them from a 
slip of paper, written in his own hand. A profound melancholy 
spread over his features, and when he had ended, his head sunk for- 
ward on his folded arms, and the stripling page, surprised, heard 
him mutter the memorable words : 

“What utter weariness of spirit—what disgust of life is mine ! 
For twenty years have I toiled and striven to give a more fixed 
light to the glimmering ray of the star that on my birth shone 
bright—ever since casting a dim, uncertain gleam. Had I but 
possessed the king’s hered-tary rights, what could I not have 
achieved ? The genius that should be given to deods of high em- 
prise, is all wasted in the endeavor to merely sustain my balance 
in his feeble, vacillating mind. What boots it, that I hold within 
my grasp the destinies of Europe, so long as my interests are per- 
petually frustrated within the narrow space of his mutinous cabi- 
net ?—its few feet of dimensions causing me more infinite calcula- 
tion to compass, than it requires to direct and govern all Europe 
- besides! And this is the life so envied—of a prime minister !” 

At this moment, the tapestry was pushed aside, and a courier 
entered. 

“Ha! that little miscreant, Gondi (afterward Cardinal de Retz. ) 
The queen insists on having him for her secretary. Well, I owe 
her some amends for separating her from her admirer, Bucking- 
ham, I suppose. Come hither, Kaled,” (a pet term employed by 
Anne of Austria for the young Gondi.) 

The page approached, holding up a packet, sealed with black, 
for the king ; this, he replaced under his arm, as he drew near the 
duke, presenting him at the same time with a little billet, which 
the cardinal eagerly clutched, reading over again and again, the 
words of laconic brevity, of such import to him. “ Mary de Medici 
is dead!” 

Tearing the billet into fragments, the minister spoke long and 
earnestly to the page, in so low a tone, however, that the other 
page, Henri d’Effiat, could only occasionally catch a few disjointed 
words, such as, “ Take heed that you reach not the Louvre for 
twelve hours yet—remember the reward—the hand of the young 
Duchess of Mantua (d’Effiat started)—pooh, you glance at Henri 
de Cinq Mars—his head is too full of his handsome figure and 
shoulder knots, to ever rise in the duchess’s favor—and now, Gondi, 
be firm or perish !” 

Bowing low, the page withdrew, while the cardinal, without 
showing the least emotion, went on with his dictating, while the 
young Vicomte d’Effiat trembled in every limb. These two pages 
belonged to the first families of France; yet could they, either 


would have escaped from out the gilded doors of the minister’s 
cabinet, gladly as a bird from its cage. 

And now entered Mazarin, insinuating and cringing as ever, and 
with ‘him the Duke d’Angouleme, that Valois, who, having long 
struggled against Henry IV., now paid court to the cardinal-gen- 
eralissimo, by detailing the operations of Perpignan, by way of 
preparatory to the tutelage himself would yet receive, even on the 
battle-field, from Richelieu. 

“Monsieur le Duke, it is with unaffected pleasure I inform you 
that the king has created you Marshal of France. But here comes 
Marechal Schomberg who has, doubtless, something of importance 
to communicate.” 

An hour later, and the pompous litter of the cardinal stopped at 
the Louvre. Two ushers, clothed in royal livery, raised the great 
curtains that hung before the council-chamber, where the king, 
Louis XIIL., stood, encircled by the great officers of the crown, 
and announced “ his eminence!” The king glanced with an angry, 
haughty air of resolute defiance at him, which was afterwards re- 
membered by Richelicu, who, attired in all a cardinal’s pomp, ad- 
vanced slowly, leaning on the young page, Henrid’Effiat. Slowly, 
as if in much pain, the minister approached ; not that suffering 
caused him to halt in his gait, but that each step was arrested to ob- 
serve the courtiers before him. A hurried glance of his practiced 
eye around, sufficed. Calm and placid as asummer’s morning, was 
the minister’s smile of disdain, as, assuming that look of firmness 
and grandeur he ever bore when danger threatened, he walked direct 
to the king. Louis turned round in astonishment. His head was 
uncovered, and his pale and noble features, with their melancholy 
expression, his lofty brow and classic profile, set off by a faint, 
straggling sunbeam, tat made distinctly visible the proud linca- 
ments, easily recoxnized, of the Bourbons. He had all the char- 
acteristic traits of his race except their fiery glance, so potent in a 
princely line. His sole forte, owing to weakness of sight, being in 
a cold, icy look, that, though it did not compel submission, was, 
nevertheless, effective in its way. Without uncovering his hoary 
head, the cardinal, leaning heavily on the page, approached the 
king, and said : 

“ Sire, my health, long failing, admonishes of other and eternal 
duties. Eighteen years ago I accepted from you the charge of a 
divided, weakened kingdom. I have conquered all your enemics, 
and return it united and powerful. My life’s great aim is accom- 
plished. I now only crave to retire, to end my days in meditation 
and prayer.” © 

Offended at the haughty tone of the cardinal, the king merely 
said : 

“ We thank you fot the services of which you remind us, and 
grant monsicur le cardinal the opportunity he craves for retirement 
and repose.” 

Deeply irate, yet did Richelieu repress all outward indication of 
the rage he felt, as he went on: 

“ The only return I would ask for my poor services, would be 
the recall of your mother, Mary de Medici, whom, though I always 
loved, yet state policy forced me to require her banishment. I 
would pray her recall from exile.” 

For a moment, Louis XIII. looked on his aged minister without 
venturing to reply. He saw the snowy hairs and wan face before 
him, of Richelieu, and thought only on his long-tried devotion and 
boundless capacity. That pitying look upon that aged, decrepid 
man, decided the fate of France. With all the noble frankness 
and kindly courtesy of a Bourbon, he extended his hand to the 
duke, as he promised to recall the queen. 

The council had ended. Louis sat in the dressing-room of his 
beautiful wife, Anne of Austria. The dauphin, afterwards Louis 
XIV., was playing on tho carpet at his fect. Mademoiselles 
d’Hautfort and Lafayette were braiding the beautiful blond tresses 
of the queen, while the young Duchess Maria of Mantua looped up 
her slashed sleeves with strings of pearls. A captain of the guards 
was announced, who, on entering, spoke in a low tono to the king, 
who, unable to restrain his agitation, exclaimed : 

“A courier from Cologne, said you? Icome!” and while the 
captain of the guard held up the curtain of the adjoining cabinet, 
the young Duchess of Mantua noticed the stripling page, Gondi, 
presenting a packet to the king, sealed with black. 

When the curtain was again raised, Louis, paler than usual, re- 
entered the queen’s apartment. Mazarin, de Thou, Richelicu and 
his page, Henri d’Effiat, were there. Glancing at the imperturba- 
ble cardinal, the king observed : 

“Gentlemen, the queen has just died, at Bologne. Perhaps 
others knew of this before me. Give orders; in an hour we will 
proceed thither. Monsieur le Cardinal, I would confer with you.” 
And following him, without a sign of either sorrow or annoyance, 
Richelieu entered the cabinet, to leave it a victor. 

After a somewhat protracted conference, the cardinal rose to 
retire, observing : 

“ This is the hour I usually begin my avocations for the day.” 

“T will hereafter open all letters, and issue commands myself,” 
replied the king. 

The minister touched a bell, and his page entered, on whose 
shoulder, heavily leaning, he left the room. Louis, left alone, 
stared in very helplessness at the mass of papers that lay heaped 
before him. His weak sight failed, his throbbing brain reeled ; he 
fancied he felt his kingdom crumbling away from under his trem- 
bling limbs. The blood forsook his wan face, receding to his heart, 
as he called, feebly: ‘“ Richelieu!” 

Languidly re-entering the cabinet, Richelieu fixed his keen eyes 
on the pale face of the heart-sick monarch. 

“You have recalled me. What would you?” 

Turning away his head, the king faintly answered : 

“T am ill—unable to govern. You must rule in my stead.” 

“ Then sign this paper,” said the implacable cardinal. 


*O, do not ask this !—anything but this !”” entreated Louis, in 
a faltering accent. ‘I promised the Marshal de Chaumont the 
hand of the young Duchess of Mantua, for his son, Henri d’Effiat. 
For pity’s sake, don’t urge me to break this compact. I am ill— 
dying.” 

“ And J have promised herself and duchy to Gondi, or Wladis- 
laus of Poland—whoever bids highest,” continued he, imperatively, 
whom men call the great Richelieu. 


The king signed the paper. The beautiful Duchess of Mantua 
began to be considered as the bride of Wladislaus, King of Poland. 
Henri d’Effiat was created grand ecuyer ; Gondi was made abbe, 
afterwards Cardinal de Retz. Meantime, Anne of Austria grew 
daily more grave and immovable. She, alone, separated from her 
Buckingham by the crafiy policy of Richelieu, saw Ais hand in the 
movements of the puppets evolving around. She had vainly en- 
deavored to confer with Milton, ere his return to London, where 
the parliamentarians, under Essex, had raised the siege of Glouce- 
ster, and Prince Rupert lost a battle at Nowbury; while Charles I. 
implored of France the assistance his queen now vainly sought 
of Holland. 

It was the eve of a fete in the Louvre, The prince palatine was 
present, sent by the old King Wladislaus of Poland, to escort his 
promised bride, the Princess Maria Gonzaga, Duchess of Mantua, 
to his northern court. Seated beside the queen, the duchess was 
apparently listening to some pleasantries addressed her by Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, when, raising her eyes, they rested on the pale 
features of the grand ecuyer, Henri d’Effiat. He was pale as 
death, and his dark eyes looked sadly on her from beneath his 
knit brows. Following him with her alarmed gaze, she noted that 
he made a sign as if wishing to speak with her. Obtaining per- 
mission to retire, a few minutes sufficed to exchange her ball cos- 
tume for a domino ; when, with a black velvet mask held to her 
face, following the retreating figure of the grand ecuyer, the young 
and trembling duchess pushed open the folding door of the private 
chapel, where she was met by his tutor, the Abbe Quillet, who 
conducted her within the confessional, while Henri d’Effiat care- 
fully locked the chapel door, to guard against the entrance of any 
one from the outside. 

“How I tremble, Henri! The queen looked so grave when I 
asked permission to retire. Why remain in France? Why not 
throw up your appointment of master of the horse? 0, let us fly 
to Tuscany—anywhere, to escape from that old rebel Richelieu !” 


He was silent. The mere question showed the ignorance of a 
girl of cighteen—born to a throne, and accustomed to the frivolity 
of a court. 

“ Maria, I have summoned you here cither to cement or release 
you from your vows.” 

“ Alas! Henri, why this urgency? Can I wed you when so 
changed, or do you fear that I could leave you, when so unhappy ?” 

They were married. Straining the fair girl to his breast, d’Effiat 
said : 

“ And now a short farewell, my beautiful, my own! To-morrow 
places many a mile between us and France.” 

“Q, happiness! Nothing now can ever part what God has just 
united. The queen favors us both. We are yet very young, and 
now that we are united, the future looks like a bright, joyous 
holiday—” 

At this moment, a rustling in the aisle, like the soft sigh of a 
wind harp, startled them. Henri d’Effiat called aloud : 

“ Who goes there ?’”* 

No one answered. The young duchess trembled, and even the 
grand ecuyer was agitated. Throwing his arm round his girl- 
bride, he hastened to the door. It was unlocked; and the next 
moment he was in close pursuit of a muffled figure, who sped with 
the swiftness of an arrow along the corridor leading to the grand 
staircase, as Maria de Gonzaga, falling heavily against the aged 
Abbe Quillet, exclaimed: ‘O, Santa Maria! Aaled!” 

An hour later, and the master of the horse, pale as death, en- 
tered the king’s cabinet unannounced. Richelieu was with Louis. 
Without noticing the minister, the young ecuyer approached the 
king with an undaunted mien, saying: 

“ Your majesty might find it difficult to arrest the son of Mar- 
shal de Chaumont—having twenty thousand men under my com- 
mand. I have voluntarily come to surrender myself.” 

Unbuckling his sword, he laid it on the table, while the feeble 
king said : 

“I pledge you my word, Henri, you are only required to stay in 
the Bastile for a few days, until this strango affair is satisfactorily 
explained.” 

And the young bridegroom left the room, following de Thou to 
the Bastile—his sad fate the next day made matter of history. 

The long parliament still endured in England. That the Earl 
of Strafford had been condemned to death, seemed but to render 
Richelieu the more immovable—above or below the common 
standard of human nature. Submissive Europe listened to hin 
through its representatives. His levees were thronged with presi- 
dents of parliaments, princes of the church, marshals and ambas- 
sadors. The king dared no longer brave him; and the grave face 
of Anne of Austria became paler, and each day more melancholy, 
as she noted the inquiring gaze of Mantua’s young duchess wan- 


dering anxiously over the court’s glittering throngs for the unre- - 


turning grand ecuyer. She noted with surprise, that while the 
merits of older dignitaries of the church were passed over, Rich- 
elicu had importuned Urban VIII. to grant the Roman purple to 
the Abbe Paul de Gondi, who, still a favorite of the queen, had 
won her over to further the minister’s compact, that setting aside 
the previous marriage of the young duchess, made her queen of 
Poland, and transformed the young secretary into a cardinal— 
for to this elevation did Richelieu’s compact raise Kaled the page, 
afterwards the Cardinal de Retz. 
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~editorial Melange. 


The State of Illinois has the largest coal area on our continent, 
and greater by 56,695 miles than the whole area of Europe. —— An 
improved mode of lubricating the spindles of machinery used in 
preparing and spinning cotton, and other fibrous materials, revoly- 
ing in a lifting rail, has recently been adopted in England. The 
invention consists in attaching to the lifting rail a rib covered with 
flannel, which, being kept saturated with oil or other lubricating 
material, imparts the same to the spindles as the lifting rail moves 
up and down. Governor Bragg, in his annual message to the 
North Carolina Legislature, says the common school system of 
that State is rapidly acquiring value and efficiency, and now gives 
instruction to 130,000 children. At Cincinnati, coal has ran up 
to seven dollars per ton, and wood to eight dollars a cord, and 
they are beginning to be anxious about the chance to procure fuel 
at all. Think of that—in a country that was all forest forty years 
ago!——-ightecn hundred millions of bricks are produced per 
annum in England, weighing about 5,400,000 tons. The capital 
employed in the business is about £2,000,000, and the patents that 
have been issued in connection with it number 230. —— Artificial 
teoth are now made of flint or quartz rock and feldspar. After 
trituration, a paste is made of the mixed powder, which may be 
fashioned into any shape, and then hardened by heat. —— The 
North China Herald thus sums up the present position in China: 
It appears to be established by a variety of concurrent testimony, 
that over a region, equal in extent and population to some of the 
most powerful States of Europe, the people have discarded the 
Manchu costume, and reverted to that of the Ming dynasty. A 
submarine telegraph wire is to be laid across the Detroit River, 
from Windsor tv Detroit, by means of which direct communica- 
tion will be had between Detroit, Toronto, Montreal and Que- 
bec. —— The Dublin Freeman’s Journal chronicles the sailing of 
an Irish emigrant ship for Buenos Ayres. It says the Irish now 
in Buenos Ayres number 12,000, and they have succeeded remark- 
ably well, fortunes of £5000 up to £50,000 being not uncommon 
among them. The Second Presbyterian Church, in Stillwater, 
Minnesota, which was just being finished, was destroyed by fire, 
recently. A large new bell, which had just been put up, was also 
destroyed. —— Vienna papers announce the death of Dr. Fredrich 
Krauter, at the age of sixty-six. He was the private secretary and 
intimate friend of Goethe. Mr. Lewes, in his life of the great poet, 
speaks of him as “his last secretary Krauter, who never speaks of 
him (Goethe) but with idolatry. —— Blankets were first made at 
Bristol, in England, by a poor weaver, whose name was Thomas 
Blanket, and who gave his name to his peculiar manufacture of 
woolen cloth.———- An organized band of desperadoes is existing 
in Boone, Montgomery and Putnam counties, Indiana, who steal 
horses, break open dwelling-houses, and help themselves generally, 
in the most cool and off-hand manner. —— The Hingham Journal, 
alluding to newspaper borrowers—a class who use an editor’s 
brains without contributing to cover his back,—offers to give the 
paper to those persons who will procure a certificate from the select- 
men that they are too poor to subscribe for it. —— Benjamin Ash- 
ly, who built the first steamboat on the Connecticut River, died 
recently at Springfield, Mass., aged 81.——The London News 
says :— Either the Emperor Napoleon is panic-stricken, and un- 
does one day what he has done on the preceding, in his uncertainty 
how to proceed; or there is a ‘power behind the throne greater 
than the throne ’—the Bourse gamblers and the protected interests 
—strong enough to withhold him from obeying tho dictates of his 
better judgment.”——- The Maine Farmer says, there is not one 
blacksmith in fifty who knows how to shoe a horse properly. 


> 


Depatine Socinties.—These are excellent institutions, and 
we should be badly off for good public speakers without these pre- 
paratory schools for orators. But they sometimes have queer dis- 
cussions. At the last meeting of the Pigtown Debating Society, a 
young Cicero started the following question :—‘ Mr. President, 
sposin’ I was courtin’ a young gal, and she was to run away, and 
I was to run arter her, would I be happier when I cotched her than 
when I was running arter?”’ The question of the evening was 
whether there was more pleasure in the possession or pursuit of an 
object. 


Lapies’ Letters.—It is said the dear creatures who tease us 
never can write a letter, no matter how brief, without appending a 
postscript thereto. Dr. Byles, of facetious memory, once affirmed 
this in a company of Boston ladies, his parishioners. ‘My very 
next letter shall refute you,” said a lady present. Threo days 
afterwards, the doctor received an epistle from her, which closed 
thus :—“P. S. Who is right or I?” 


> 
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Tus oLpest Arpie.—A gentleman in the town of Wiscoming, 
Va., has in his possession an apple which was grown in the year 
1787. It grew into a bottle which was attached to the branch of a 
tree, and when the fruit was ripe, the stem was severed and the 
bottle sealed up. The fruit is in perfect preservation. It ought 
to be sent to Major Poore, of apple fame. 


> 


Dexicate Puraseotocy.—A dress-maker in the Bowery, New 
York, advertises for assistants who are required to “amuse them- 
selves” with work between the periods of refreshment, consisting 
of breakfast, dinner, tea and supper. Almost everybody in this 
country can find plenty of such “ amusement?” 


> 
+ > 


Prosrertnc.—Canada is rapidly progressing in solid prosper- 
ity, judging from her railways. Five years ago, there were about 
100 miles constructed—now there are nearly 2000 miles. 


~ 


CAapsive Gatherings. 


Recruits for Walker now sail in large numbers, unmolested, from 
New York. : 


The Virginians have been amusing themselves with a tourna- 
ment at Fredericksburg. From three to five thousand ladies and 
gentlemen were in attendance. 


At Funchal, Madeira, it is the fashion to wear white boots in- 
stead of black ones, and a lump of chalk does the service of the 
blacking brush. 


The Oswego Palladium says that Mr. Peter Rozelli of that city, 
now 103 years old, has voted almost ever sinco political parties 
have had an existence in this country. 


The Engineer states that one of the largest landed proprictors 
of Cuba is now introducing steam culture upon his estates, for the 
purpose of of superseding horse and slave labor. 


Lieut. John T. Walker, of the eww committed suicide by 
hanging himself, at his lodgings in Chambers Street, N. Y. He 
was under orders to join the sloop-of-war St. Mary’s at Panama. 


Twelve of the superb capitals, which were to surmount the great 
columns in the new Custom House at New Orleans, La., costing 
$8000 each, were recently lost in the ship Oliphant. 


A writer in Porter’s Spirit states that he got a beautiful, slock, 
glossy coat on his horse by simply giving him a few raw carrots 
every day to eat. The remedy is said to be infullible. 

A firm in Jackson, Miss., have commenced laying the founda- 
tion of a large cotton factory building. The site chosen is on the 
banks of the Pearl River, between the city and the railroad bridge. 


Nine Frenchmen, recently political prisoners at Cayenne, but 
who succeeded in escaping on a raft, and reaching Damarara, 
from whence they were conveyed to Baltimore in an American 
vessel, arrived in New York. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer states that there is now at that place 
an amount of manufactures, the value of which is moderately es- 
timated at $3,000,000, waiting to be shipped as soon as a sufficient 
rise in the Ohio River shall take place. 


A number of persons have been indicted in Baltimore during 
the past and the present terms of the Criminal Court, for selling 
lottery policies in violation of the act of Assembly of 1856, which 
makes the offence a fine of two hundred dollars. 


A boy named Martin was shot by a man named Stewart at a 
turkey-shoot near Watertown, N. Y., recently. The ball passed 
through the boy’s temples, just back of the eyes, cutting off the 
nerves of the eyes, but failing to kill him, though his recovery is 
hardly expected. 

The demand for furs of fancy descriptions this season exceeds 
all precedent, and as a consequence, prices on raw stock, for va- 
rieties, have gone up to fifty per cent., or even higher, compared 
with last year. For dress goods, furs will be worn the coming 
winter to an unusual extent. Sets costing $150 are very common. 


In Woburn, lately, there was great excitement on account of the 
disappearance of a little girl five years old. The whole popula- 
tion turned out to search for her, and about three o’clock in the 
—_ she was found asleep in one of the pews of the Orthodox 
church. 


A gentleman who resided at Nyack, N. Y., has left by his will 
the munificent sum of $20,000 to the Five Points House of Indus- 
try, New York city, and $5000 for the personal benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pease. He had previously made various donations to the 
institution, one of which amounted to $2000. 


The suspension bridge about to be erected over the Mississippi 
at St. Louis, it is said, will be the most costly in the world. Tt 
will cost about two million dollars, will be eighty-four feet above 
high water, and over a mile in length. The bottom of the towers 
will be sixty feet below low water. 


Amherst College, according to the Independent, is in a flourish- 
ing condition. About $10,000 have been secured for the Alumni 
fund—$15,000 being needed. In case this is raised, a friend has 
pledged $10,000 to repair the college buildings, and another 
$10,000 to erect # hall for the Alumni and literary societies. 


Ballooning is becoming an institution in Philadelphia. Last 
week, M. Goddard took up with him a party of six gentlemen, 
landing them at a magnificent rural country seat, where they were 
feasted, and the whole party, with the balloon, returned to the city 
by team in the evening. 


A priest of Rome has jast sent to Turin a subscription towards 
the 100 guns of Alessandria, accompanying his donation with the 
following quotation from the Missal: “We pray thee, Lord, to 
humble the pride of our enemies, and to prostrate their perverse- 
ness by the power of thy hand.” 

A New Yorker who fired a revolver in the streets in London, 
was let off with a light fine, on the ground that it was a common 

ractice in the United States, where nobody thought anything of it. 
he lord mayor said it was a very surprising state of society, but 
he was not prepared to dispute the fact. 

An interesting mechanical operation has been lately performed 
at the imperial dockyard at Cherbourg, in the hauling up of a 
line-of-battle ship, under a building shed, upon an ordinary launch- 
ing cradle and way. It was performed with the assistance of six 
a manned by about 700 men, and occupied nearly seven 

ours. 

A new steamboat is being built on Lake George, in the place of 
the John Jay, burned in July last. She is to be 145 feet long and 
26 feet wide. The boiler and furnace are to be placed in compart- 
ments encased in iron, entirely fire-proof. The life-saving appara- 
tus is to be of the most modern and improved kind, and no expense 
to be spared to make it complete and perfect. 


A Mr. Hayt, aged forty-two years, murdered’ Calista C. Allen 
in Erie, Pa., because she would net marry him. She was four- 
teen years old. Hayt has been tried, found guilty of murder in 
the second degree, and sentenced to ten 

“ce m 


Medical men testified that he was afflicted wi insanity.” 
What is that ? 

A London paper gives a very gratifying account of the progress 
Christianity has made in New nd. A chief of that cannibal 


country was questioned by one of the missionaries as to how far 

the study of the Scriptures had broken him of his unnatural pas- 

sion for human flesh. The chief answered, proudly: “You mis- 

sionary men have done me much good. J never eat my enemies on 
now 

A night or two since, a woman in Philadelphia called at the 
mayor’s office and asked for lodgings. Seeing that the woman 
was in a stupid condition, she was searched and two empty vials, 
labelled landanum, were found. The woman said she had taken 
their contents, but as she took that quantity daily, there was no 
danger. She was permitted to go to sleep, and next morning 
awakened all right—demanded her vials and change, and started 
for more laudanum. 


Foreign Ltems. 


The Paris Medical Gazette states, that of the 3,205,202 young 
men examined‘in France for military service during nineteen years, 
13,007 were exempted on account of defective sight. 

The naval force of Spain consists of 4 ships of the line, 10 frig- 
ates, 5 corvettes, 11 brigantines, and 11 smaller sailing vessels ; 32 
side-wheel steam frigates, 4 screw frigates, and 6 smater steamers ; 
together, 82 vessels, carrying 1301 guns of various calibres. 

M. Lindenberg, the principal editor of the Berlin Gazette Patri- 
otique, has been found guilty of defaming the Prince of Prussia. 
He has been condemned, by the Tribunal of Potsdam, to nine 
months’ imprisonment, and the deprivation of all civil rights. Gen- 
eral Gerlach appeared as a witness. 


A locomotive weighing sixty tons, with ten feet driving wheels, 
and said to be capable of attaining a speed of one hundred and 
fifty miles ~ hour, has been exhibited in Paris. Its centre of 
gravity is placed so low as to render it safer than ordinary engines 
at the usual speed, so far as getting off the track is concerned. 

During the late war, a certain M. Tseletsky, attached to the 
commissariat of the 4th corps d’armee in Russia, took to flight, 
carrying with him the contents of the treasury, amounting to the 
enormous sum of 600,000 francs. By an official notice in the 
Journal de St. Petersburg, ho is summoned to appear before a mili- 
tary tribunal at Warsaw in the course of six months, if in Europe, 
and one year if he is out of Europe. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Love is a reality which is born in the fai ion of ro- 
mance.— Talleyrand. 

.... Every good writer has much idiom ; it is the life and spirit 
of language.—Landor. 


.... Women, ever in extremes, are always either better or 
worse than men.—La Bruyere. 


..-. The errors of great men, and the good deeds of reprobates, 
should not be reckoned in our estimates of their respective charac- 
ters.— Tull-yrand. 


..+. Poets, by the constitution of their minds, are neither acute 
reasoners nor firmly minded. Their vocation was allied to syco- 
phancy from the beginnhing.—Landor. 


.... I learn several great truths: as that it is impossible to sce 
into the ways of futurity; that punishment always attends the vil- 
lain ; that love is the fond soother of the human breast.— Goldsmith. 

.... The Christian religion alone contemplates the conjugal 
union in the order of nature. It is the only religion which presents 
woman to man as a companion; every other abandons her to him 
as a slave.—St. Pierre. 


.-.. A-society composed of none but the wicked, could not ex- 
ist; it contains within itself the seeds of its own destruction, and, 
without a flood, would be swept away from the earth by the deluge 
of its own iniquity.— Colton. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


A Canadian paper tcl]s us how one Miss Philbrick set a trap for 
a bear, and how the bear bodily carried the trap away. We have 
heard of cases of worse fortune; in which a lady, in her idleness, 
not only set a trap for a beast, but absolutely caught him. 


A gentleman, coming into a barber’s shop to be shaved, was tor- 
mented by the fellow’s finical manners and insignificant garrulity. 
“In what manner would your honor wish to be shaved?” ex- 
— the tonseur. “If possible,” replied the gentleman, “in 
silence.” 


In a tavern in a small town sat a farmer, who was plagued and 
bantered by over a dozen guests who were present. “ Well,” said 
the farmer, at last, “I’ve got the best of all of you.”—“ How so ?” 
asked all. “In me you've only got one fool, while in you I’ve got 
over a dozen.” 


Two fellows were disputing about their respective claims to dis- 
tinction on the score of ancestry, when a third stepped in and said: 
“T rather think my ancestors made more noise in the world than 
those of either of you; for my father was a drummer, and my 
mother cried oysters.” 


Mr. Garrow, examining a witness, asked him what his business 
was. He answered: “A dealer in old iron.”—“ Then,” said the 
counsel, “you must, of course, be a thief.”—“I don’t see,” said 
the witness, “why a dealer in iron must necessarily be a thief more 
than a dealer in brass.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, is a ‘“‘ household word ’ from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, gladdeving the fireside of rich and poor, in town and country, all over 
the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly visitor to every 
American home, because 

(>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(>> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in a 
neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of editori- 
al experience in Boston. 

0G It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy: 

(>> It is for this reason that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year. $2 00 


Any person eending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. 

“The Flag of our Union ” and “ Ballou’s Pictorial” are sent to one address 
for $4 a year. 

copies sent when desired. 
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16 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


very spiri on 
this was, drawn’ expresel 
for the ial by Mr. Hill, ro f 
is not only an accurate delinea- 
tion of the scene represented, but 
an effective work of art. The 
ferryways, offices and signal- 
tower, are seen on the right, be- 
yond which is the hotel and Ful- 
ton Street, ens away in 
perspective. slip is seen 
one of the —_se of the fer- 

com , with ample accom- 


FULTON FERRY BUILDINGS. 


and foot The - 
larity an of ho 
sages render this ferry about as 
convenient as a bridge. The 
East River, in the foreground of 
our view, is alive with various 
craft. On the left is the Metro- 
politan steamer, of the Fall Riv- 
er rgute, coming ir with all her 
flags flying—on the right, head- 
ing in an opposite direction, a fore 
and aft schooner. The East 
River is crossed by several steam 
ferries, the principal of which are 
the Fulton, Wall Street, South, 
Jackson and Hamilton Avenue 
erry is by far the greatest thor- 
oughfare. Boats leave the op- 
posite landings every few min- 
utes during the day, and on every 
half hour from 12 o’clock at night 
till morning. From early morn- 
ing till late in the evening, a con- 
stant tide of travel is passing. 
Merchants, mechanics, pleasure 
drivers, milkmen, marketmen, 
hucksters, specimens of every va- 
riety of life and occupations are 
to be met with on boats. 
The passage occupies but five or 
six minutes. The sail is quite a 
pleasant one, particularly in sum- 
mer, when the fresh sea-breeze 
comes up from the Narrows, and 
sweeps over Brooklyn and New 
York. Not very many ago 
the communication between Long 
Island and New York was by 
means of row boats. We believe 
that horse-ferry boats were sub- 
sequently added. But the intro- 
duction of steam ferries worked 
marvels in promoting the growth 
of the towns on the island, and 
creating and developing wealth 
there. To this beneficent agency 
of steam we must attribute the 
prodigious growth of Brooklyn, 
which, from a small village, 
attained the gigantic stature of a 
splendid and flourishing city. It 
now embraces within its limits, 
Williamsburg and Bushwick, and 
extends from Newtown Creek, in- 
cluding Greenpoint, to the boun- 
daries of Brooklyn, below Green- 
wood Cemetery, a distance of 
about seven miles, or nearly ten 
miles, if we follow the line of low 
water mark. It varies in breadth, 
averaging about three and one- 
half miles. Fulton Street, the 
commencement of which is shown 
in our engraving, is the principal 
thoroughfare, and with its blocks 
of lofty buildings, forms an im- 
ing entrance into the city. 
south-western portion rivals 
upper New York in the splendor 
an ¢ of its private residences. 
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Brooklyn is one of the best built 
ities in the United States. 
Among its public buildings, the 
city hall, which is bounded on Ful- 
ton Street, is a conspicuous and 
— specimen of architecture. 
is built of white marble, and 
covers an area 162 feet by 102. 
The summit of the dome is 153 
feet from the nd. Brooklyn . 
has been called by some the city 
of churches. It contains, we be- 
lieve, sixty-six, and many of 
them are fine and costly 
structures. The church of the 
Pilgrims, with its lofty tower and 
spire, is a commanding land- 
mark. The Church of the Holy 
Trinity, built of brown stone, in 
the Gothic style, cost $150,000. 
Grace Church, the Church of the 
Restoration, Dr. Cox’s and Dr. 
Bethune’s churches, are noted 
structures. Among the remark- 
able features of the city we must 
not omit to mention the Atlantic 
Dock, about a mile from the s 
delineated in our picture. Itis a 
work of great magnitude and im- 
portance. It was built by a com- 
pany incorporated in 1840, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, and em- 
ces an area of more than 
forty acres. It is deep eno 
for ships of the largest size. T 
dry dock at the navy yard, is also 
& great and costly work. The 
shores of Brooklyn where not pro- 
tected by docks and wharves, aro 
rapidly wearing away by the cur- 
rent of the East River. 


VIEW OF THE FULTON FERRY BUILDINGS, BROOKLYN, LONG ISLAND. 
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